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THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Press  Association 
for  1 90 1  opened  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  Toronto,  on 
Thursday  March  21  at  10  a.m.  there  being  present :  J.  S. 
Willison  (president),  John  A.  Cooper  (secretary),  A.  G.  F. 
Macdonald,  D.  McGillicuddy,  H.  J.  Pettypiece  M.P.P.,  T. 
H.  Preston  M.P.P.,  J.  E.  Atkinson,  H.  P.  Moore,  C. 
H.  Mortimer,  A.  Denholm,  A.  VV.  Law,  R.  Holmes  M  P., 
Andrew  Pattullo  M  P.P.,  D.  Creighton,  James  H.  Ruther- 
ford, C.  J.  Bowell,  C.  G.  Hickey,  Wm.  Dennis  (Halifax 
Herald),  A.  S.  Forster,  H.  T.  Blackstone,  W.  S.  Dingman, 

A.  McNee,  J.  W.  Eedy,  J.  T.  Clark,  Marc  Sauvalle, 
Montreal;  Atwell  Fleming,  J.T.  Johnston,  John  A.  Ewan,  W. 
L.  Edmonds,  A.  H.  U.  Colquhoun,  A.  E.  Bradwin,  H.  F. 
Gadsby,  C.  F.  Hamilton,  D.  T.  McAinsh,  J.  A.  Dickinson, 
John  Motz,  R.  L.  Mortimer,  C.  W.  Rutledge,  J.  W.  Whea- 
ton,  Geo.  H.  Wilson,  F.  A.  Carman,  B.  McGuire,  W.  M. 
McGuire,  Chas.  Robertson,  D.  Williams,  E  B.  Biggar, 
G.  E.  Gibbard,  H.  Gagnier,   H.  Hough,  W.   J.  Taylor,  D. 

B.  Taylor,  J  W.  Tibbs,  H.  S.  Scott,  H.  B.  Donly,  S.  Frank 
Wilson,  D.  F.  Burk,  Wm.  Houston,  G.  R.  Pattullo,  Geo. 
Wrigley,  B.  K.  Sandwell,  F.  H.  Dobbin,  J.  I.  Mcintosh,  P. 
Boyle,  W.  H.  Keller,  Geo.  H.  Wilson,  Thos.  H.  Sears,  J.  S. 
Robertson,  W.  J.  Douglas,  J.  R.  Orr,  R.  D.  Warren,  and 
others. 
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THE    WORK    OF    THE    YEAR. 

The  president  announced  that  it  had  been  decided  to 
omit  a  presidential  address  this  year  and  that,  instead,  the 
secretary  would  outline  the  work  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee during  the  year.  This  Mr.  Cooper  proceeded  to  do, 
alluding  in  detail  to  the  efforts  made  to  secure  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  postage  rates,  and  to  the  failure  of  the  resultant 
Bill  to  pass  the  Senate  at  Ottawa.  A  resolution  had  been 
framed  and  forwarded  to  the  Government  on  the  question 
of  the  duty  on  paper.  The  other  events  of  the  year 
included  the  proposed  fishing  trip  of  members  to  Parry 
Sound,  which  had  not  been  carried  out  ;  the  greeting 
extended  to  the  members  of  the  Western  Canada  Press 
Association,  which  was  successful  in  every  respect ;  and  the 
proposal  to  entertain  the  Minnesota  Press  Association,  an 
invitation  the  latter  body  had  been  unable  to  accept.  The 
arrangements  to  meet  in  Montreal  had  resulted  in  a  post- 
ponement, owing  to  the  Queen's  death  necessitating  a 
curtailment  of  public  festivities,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
required  delay  justified  putting  off  the  union  meeting  for 
the  present.  Representation  has  been  given  the  Association 
on  the  Toronto  Industrial  Exhibition  Board,  and  the  Execu- 
tive appointed  the  following  for  the  year  :  W.  F.  Maclean, 
M.P.,  John  A.  Cooper,  John  Lewis. 

NEW    MEMBERS. 

The  following  new  members  joined  during  the  year  : 
F.  R.  Macnamara,  Mail  and  Empire,  Toronto;  H.  Gag- 
nier,  Tobacco  Journal,  Toronto  ;  F.  D.  L.  Smith,  World  ; 
E.  B.  Biggar,  Canadian  Engineer,  Toronto  ;  Vernon  H. 
Cowsert,  Mirror,  Belleville  ;  D.  M.  Paul,  Advance,  Thts- 
salon  ;  T.  W.  Munro,  News,  Alexandria  ;  A.  L.  Macdonald, 
News,  Alexandria  ;  D.  B.  Taylor,  News,  Tweed  ;  A.  D. 
McKittrick,  Banner,  Orangeville  ;  W.  L.  M.  King,  Labour 
Gazette,  Ottawa  ;  E.  Ryerson  Young,  Christian  Guardian, 
Toronto ;  Rendol  Snell,  Herald,  Marmora ;  Aubrey  W. 
Fullerton,  Ladies'  Magazine,  Toronto ;  Albert  Horton, 
Hansard,  Ottawa ;  A.  H.  Shoemaker,  Farm  Machinery, 
Sarnia  ;  Jacob  Hagey,  Gospel  Banner,  Berlin;  Jennie  W. 
Fraser,  Kings'  Own,  Toronto  ;  F.  W.  Sieveright,  Enterprise, 
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Huntsville  ;  Thos.  H.  Sears,  Telegraph,  Welland  ;  Claude 
Bryan,  journalist,  Toronto ;  W.  T.  Martin,  Montreal 
Gazette,  Toronto ;  F.  Albany  Rowlett,  News,  Toronto  ; 
J.  E.  Atkinson,  Star,  Toronto  ;  F.  J.  Fox,  Verney's  Monthly, 
Toronto ;  Andrew  Caskey,  Review,  Madoc  ;  Alf.  Wood, 
Telegram,  Toronto  ;  Jas.  H.  Rutherford,  Times,  Owen 
Sound. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

Mr.  Cooper  then  read  the  financial  statement  of  the  Associa- 
tion, as  follows  : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen.. — The  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments for  last  year  were  slightly  less  in  amount  than  for  the 
year  1899.  However,  the  number  of  certificates  issued  was 
about  the  same,  and  this  leaves  the  Association  in  a  stronger 
financial  position  than  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  In 
other  words,  the  progress  of  recent  years  has  been  maintained, 
and  the  surplus  has  grown  in  volume. 

The  receipts  from  fees  since  1892  are  as  follows  : 

1892 $451  00  1897 $382  00 

1893 395  00  1898 336  00 

1894 412  00  1899 432  00 

1895 365  00  1900 421  00 

1896 362  00 

The  numbers  of  certificates  issued  for  the  same  years  are  as 
follows  : 

1892 207  1S97 179 

1893 177  1898 164 

1894 166  1899 190 

1895 160  1900 191 

1896 169 

On  January  1,  1895,  the  debt  of  the  Association  was  $260  ; 
on  January  1,  1900,  the  surplus  was  $221.48. 

The  detailed  statement  for  1899  is  as  follows  : 

RECEIPTS. 

On   hand   from    1899 $174  64 

Banquet  receipts 98  75 

Advertising  in  Annual  Report — 

Canada   Paper  Co $10  00 

E.    B.   Eddy  Co 9  05 

Miller   &   Richard 15  00 

Toronto   Tvpe   Foundry 10  00 

44  05 

Fees 421   00 

Interest 3  35 

$741  79 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 
Printing — 

:      Apted     Bros $  15  80 

Monetary   Times    43  30 

Banquet — 

National  Club §124  40 

Orchestra 8  00 

Sherlock   Quartette 22  00 

154  40 

Annual  Report — 

MacLean   Pub.    Co §67  00 

E.   B.  Eddy  Co 9  05 
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Board   of   Trade,   rent    ( annual   meeting )    5  00 

Reporting   (annual  meeting)    5  00 

Executive  expenses 39  30 

Entertainment  for  Western  Canada  Press  Associa- 
tion     23  15 

Secretary,  expenses  to  Montreal 25  00 

Postage  and  sundry  small  accounts 33  31 

Secretary's  salary  for  1900 100  00 

Cash  on'hand....' 221  48 

S741  79 

Mr.  Blackstone  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bradwin,  that 
the  reports  be  adopted.     Carried. 

A  committee  on  resolutions  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
H.  P.  Moore  (chairman),  W.  S.  Dingman,  E.  B.  Biggar, 
A.  Denholm  and  A.  H.  U.  Colquhoun. 

The  president  alluded  to  the  presence  of  Mr.  W. 
Dennis,  of  Halifax,  and  Mr.  M.  Sauvalle,  Montreal,  both 
of  whom  the  members  of  the  association  were  delighted  to 
meet.     (Applause.) 

NOMINATION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  following  were  then  nominated  for  the  various 
offices  : 

President — A.  G.  F.  Macdonald  (acclamation). 

i  st  Vice-President — D.  McGillicuddy  (acclamation). 

2nd  Vice-President  —  H.  J.  Pettypiece,  A.  McNee, 
J.  W.  Eedy  and  A.  H.  U.  Colquhoun. 

Secretary-Treasurer — John  A.  Cooper  (acclamation). 

Assistant  Secretary — A.  W.  Law  and  J.  T.  Clark. 

Executive  Committee  —  W.  Ireland,  H.  T.  Blackstone, 
A.  S.  Forster,  C.  H.  Mortimer,  A.  E.  Bradwin,  Smeaton 
White,  J.  T.  Clark,  D.  T.  McAinsh,  D.  Williams,  A.  H.  U. 
Colquhoun,  J.  W.  Eady,  A.  McNee  and  H.  J.  Pettypiece. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  following  amendments  to  the  constitution,  of  which 
due  notice  had  been  given,  were  moved  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Cooper  : 

i.  That  Article  II.  shall  be  amended  as  follows,  the 
changes  being  in  quotation  marks  : 

Article  II. — The  membership  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  pub- 
lishers, proprietors,  editors — meaning  not  only  editorial  proprietors,  but 
managing  editors,  news  editors,  city  editors,  editorial  contributors  (when 
exclusively  engaged  as  such  on  the  staff  of  any  paper),  and  duly  accred- 
ited editorial  correspondents,  at  Dominion  or  Provincial  capitals ; 
reporters  of  "  one  "  year's  standing  habitually  and  professionally  engaged 
as  such;  "advertising  managers,  circulation  managers,"  and  business 
managers  of  newspapers — professionally  and  habitually  engaged  as  such, 
but  not  holding  a  financial  interest  merely,  or  occupying  the  position  of 
a  shareholder  or  silent  partner,  or  of  an  editorial  or  news  contributor. 
The  term  newspaper  shall  be  understood  to  mean  publications  which  are 
regularly  issued  not  less  frequently  than  once  a  month.  All  newspapers 
shall  have  been  issued  at  least  '  'six  months"  before  the  publisher,  editor,  or 
business,  "  advertising,"  "  or  circulation  "  manager  is  eligible  to  mem- 
bership in  this  association. 

2.  That  Article  III.  be  amended  by  adding  the 
following  section  : 

Article  III.,  Section  II. — The  Past  President,  the  President  and  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  shall  represent  the  Association  on  the  Dominion 
Press  Council,  and,  in  case  of  additional  representation  being  given  at  any 
time,  the  Executive  shall  appoint  additional  representatives. 

The  first  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Dingman  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Preston,  that 
the  Association  approve  of  the  formation  of  a  Dominion 
Press  Council,  and  suggest  that  the  Executive  seek  the 
co-operation  of  the  other  Press  Associations  of  Canada. 

This  motion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Secretary,  drew 
forth  an  interesting  and  lively  discussion.  The  Secretary's 
amendment,  as  given  above,  was  finally  adopted,  with  the 
addition  that  "  additional  representatives  shall  be  elected 
at  the  annual  meeting  next  following."  Mr.  Dingman's 
motion  also  carried. 
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THURSDAY    AFTERNOON. 

The  afternoon  meeting  on  Thursday  was  well  attended 
and  greatly  enjoyed.  The  first  paper,  that  of  Mr.  E.  B. 
Biggar,  was  a  mine  of  information  to  the  members,  and  the 
comments  made  upon  it  showed  how  much  it  was  appre- 
ciated. Mr.  Ewan's  paper  on  "  War  Correspondence  "  was 
delightful.  In  the  absence  of  Lieut.-Col.  MacLean,  who 
has  gone  to  England,  Mr.  Colquhoun  read  his  paper. 

The  subject  of  duty  on  paper  was  down  for  discussion, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Resolutions  Committee,  in  order  that 
a  resolution  might  be  framed  upon  the  lines  ot  the  Asso- 
ciation's previous  agitation.  Mr.  Dennis,  of  Halifax,  was 
called  upon  to  make  a  few  remarks,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  chronicled  the  interesting  fact  that  Halifax  publishers 
were  placing  orders  for  English  news  print,  which  they 
understood  was  made  out  of  Canadian  pulp  and  shipped 
back  to  this  country.  Probably  the  situation  of  Halifax, 
combined  with  the  freight  rates  obtainable  and  the  low  rate 
of  duty  on  English  news  print,  had  something  to  do  with 
the  contracts  going  to  English  mills.  Mention  was  also 
made  of  the  Inland  Daily  Association,  of  Michigan,  whose 
members  joined  together  and  made  purchases  of  news  print 
in  larger  quantities  than  any  single  publisher  could  make, 
and  thus  get  a  lower  price.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this 
might  be  a  plan  which  could  be  worked  in  Canada. 

A  short  discussion  also  took  place  on  rural  deliveries 
of  mail  matter  in  the  United  States,  on  which  Mr.  Ross, 
Deputy  Postmaster  of  Toronto,  was  expected  to  give  a 
paper.  Owing  to  his  absence,  Mr.  Andrew  Pattullo  M.P.P., 
made  a  few  remarks,  in  the  course  of  which  he  pointed  out 
that  the  difference  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
might  render  a  plan  of  rural  delivery  unworkable  here. 
He  said  that  in  some  localities  in  the  United  States  it 
worked  well.  Mr.  A.  Denholm,  who  also  spoke  on  the 
question,  said  that  probably  there  were  districts  in  Canada 
where  rural  delivery  might  be  worked,  and  he  thought  the 
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Association  might  favor  its  being  tried  wherever  the  Post 
Office  Department  thought  well.  The  matter  was  relegated 
to  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

Mr.  Cooper  reported  upon  the  question  of  a  Summer 
trip,  outlining  a  plan  whereby  the  Association  might  rendez- 
vous at  Montreal  and  go  by  steamer  to  Charlottetown,  and 
thence  to  Sydney,  C.B.  From  there  they  might  go  by  the 
Bras  d'Or  Lakes  to  take  the  Intercolonial  to  Halifax,  and 
thence  along  the  Annapolis  Valley  to  Digby,  from  there 
across  to  St.  John,  and  thence  home  by  the  Intercolonial. 
The  Association  approved  the  scheme,  and  referred  it  to 
the  new  Executive.  The  excursion  will  probably  take 
place  in  July  and  August,  and  not  earlier  than  the  last 
week  in  June.  It  will  occupy  about  15  days,  and  cost 
about  $60  from  Montreal  and  return. 
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POSTAL  POLICY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

By  E.  B.  BIGGAR,  Canadian  Engineer. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  trade  follows  the  flay.  Nothing 
of  the  sort.  Lest  this  flat  contradiction  should  shock  the 
sensibilities  of  the  old  school,  let  us  hasten  to  admit  that 
where  the  British  people  come  in  contact  with  a  semi-civilized 
or  savage  people  the  saying-  holds  good,  but,  where  that  con- 
tact is  between  civilized  peoples,  trade  follows  the  newspaper 
and  ignores  the  flag  wherever  tariff  walls  are  surmountable. 
As  with  trade,  so  with  social,  political  and  moral  influen 
Hence,  the  nation  that  has  the  freest,  cleanest  and  most 
untrammeled  press,  is  the  nation  that  will  rise  in  the  20th 
century  to  the  most  commanding  influence  in  the  world. 

As  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  Canadian  press,  we  are  not, 
perhaps,  the  best  judges,  but,  compared  with  other  countries, 
it  is  a  free  press  and— except  for  the  present  inequalities  of 
the  postal  rates,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  soon  be  Bet 
right — it  is  a  press  comparatively  untrammeled  by  law 

The  British  press  is  a  free  press  as  far  as  its  right  of  utter- 
ance is  concerned.  It  is  an  honest  and  clean  press  compared 
with  all  other  countries,  but  it  is  not  an  untrammeled  press.  It 
is  weighted  with  a  tax,  and  with  various  vexatious  postal  restric- 
tions which  neither  this  country  nor  the  I  nited  States  would 
suffer  for  a  day.  The  Post  Office  Department  of  the  I  nited 
Kingdom  makes  a  net  profit  of  over  four  and  a  half  million- 
sterling  per  year,  largely  taken  out  of  the  publishers  of  new- 
papers  and  books.  Many  of  the  regulations  are  of  the  narrow 
spirit  suggestive  of  17th  century  laws.  For  instance,  in  order 
that  a  publication  may  get  registered  {  for  which  the  fee  is 
five  shillings),  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  publisher's 
rates  of  half-penny  per  copy,  the  publication  must  consist 
wholly  or  in  part  of  political  or  other  news  or  articles  relating 
thereto,  or  to  current  topics,  and  must  be  issued  not  less 
frequently  than  once  a  week.  Under  this  law  a  paper  consist- 
ing wholly  of  market  prices  or  social  scandal  is  subsidized, 
while  a  religious,  scientific  or  educational  periodical  is  fined 
at  each  appearance.  Speaking  of  these  regulations,  the  editor 
of  a  periodical  writes  to  Henniker  Heat  on  :  ¥ou  ma\  be 
amused  to  hear  that  when  special  issues  of  this  journal  take 
place  we  are  obliged  to  increase  the  weight  of  each  copj  bj 
about  two  ounces  (  padding  of  news  items  I  in  order  that  it 
ma\  go  at  t  lie  newspaper  rates."  The  whole  edition  of  another 
paper  is  declared    liable  to  postage  at    letter  rates   because  it 
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had  the  day  of  issue  and  name  of  the  paper  printed  on  the 
wrapper.  According  to  the  published  regulations,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  of  a  paper  may  be  inscribed  on  the 
wrapper  of  a  paper,  yet  if  the  sender  happens  to  be  the  pub- 
lisher he  is  not  allowed  to  add  his  address.  Such  are  samples 
of  the  petty  restrictions  which  go  to  show  that  the  British 
Post  Office  Department  regards  itself  as  existing  by  "  virtue 
of  some  royal  prerogative  "  rather  than  an  organization  created 
to  serve  the  public. 

This  Association  will  realize  that,  with  such  a  condition  of 
things  existing  in  Great  Britain,  the  accomplishment  of  a 
cheap  rate  of  postage  throughout  the  British  Empire  must  be 
preceded  by  a  campaign  of  education.  That  the  British  post 
office  authorities  will  only  jrield  to  the  force  of  public  opinion 
is  evident  from  the  tone  of  the  correspondence  that  has  passed 
between  London  officials  and  Canadians,  who  have  been  work- 
ing to  that  end,  a  sample  of  which  is  shown  in  the  letters 
kindly  forwarded  by  Mr.  George  H.  Hale,  of  The  Orillia  Packet, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  movement.  A  recent  note  from  our 
own  Postmaster-General  show's  the  contrast  between  the 
Canadian  official  mind  and  the  British  official  mind.  He  says: 
"As  to  the  rates  of  postage  on  newspapers  for  transmission 
between  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  I  beg  to  state  that,  in  the 
Winter  of  1897-98,  I  applied  to  the  Imperial  Government  for  a 
revision  for  the  very  purpose  of  encouraging  the  freer  circula- 
tion in  Canada  of  English  newspapers,  publications,  etc.,  ami 
also  to  give  Canadian  publishers  better  opportunities  of  send- 
ing their  publications  to  England,  but  the  English  Govern- 
ment was  unwilling  to  meet  our  views,  and  that  is  the 
position  to-day." 

Now,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  higher  claims  of  the 
press  as  a  means  of  education  and  moral  influence,  it  can  be 
safely  affirmed  that  no  instrument  for  creating  trade  can  be 
compared  with  printers'  ink.  As  stated  at  the  outset,  trade 
follows  the  newspaper  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  hence  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  shown  true  foresight  in 
framing  their  postal  policy  with  the  object,  not  of  making 
revenue  but  merely  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  service,  which 
enables  its  publishers  to  push  their  literature  over  the  English^ 
speaking  world.  United  States  newspapers,  and  trade  and 
technical  publications,  are  not  only  flooding  Canada,  but  have 
been  for  years  gaining  on  British  papers  in  South  Africa,  in 
Australia,  and  other  colonies,  and  even  getting  a  strong  foot- 
hold in  Great  Britain  itself.  Wherever  they  go  they  are  lead: 
ing    United    States     manufactures    with    them.       With    a    large 
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home  market  for  profitable  subscriptions  under  the  low 
domestic  rate,  the  United  States  publisher  can  afford  to  lose 
a  little  on  foreign  subscriptions  for  the  sake  of  the  reputation 
it  is  giving  him  and  the  trade  he  is  helping  to  create  for  his 
own  country's  goods.  In  fact,  a  little  loss  in  subscriptions  is 
no  loss  in  reality,  for  it  is  more  than  made  up  in  the  advertis- 
ing revenue  it  brings  to  his  own  paper  through  the  foreign 
business  he  creates  for  his  patrons.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
British  publisher  is  so  handicapped  by  the  burdens  of  the  rate 
of  postage  at  home  that  he  cannot  afford  to  lose  on  his  sub- 
scriptions  abroad. 

In  taking  the  recent  history  of  Canadian  journalism  as  an 
example  of  how  this  great  influence  is  slipping  away  from  the 
British  press,  we  may  be  told  that  the  close  geographical 
relations  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  make  our  case  an 
exceptional  one.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  cannot  wholly 
account  for  the  rapidly-increasing  rate  at  which  United  States 
literature  is  pouring  into  Canada,  and  the  relative  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  British  literature  coming  here  in  the  last 
quarter  century,  and  more  particularly  in  the  last  ten  years. 
Of  a  certain  English  periodical,  one  Toronto  dealer,  25  years 
ago,  sold  between  3,01)0  and  4,000  copies  ;  now  his  sales  are 
not  only  few,  but  even  those  he  sells  are  bought  in  Boston,  as 
the  result  of  a  shrewd  bargain  made  by  a  Boston  publishing 
house  to  print  an  American  edition,  on  condition  that  they 
were  allowed  to  control  the  Canadian  market.  In  all  the  other 
cases  where  English  periodicals  have  American  editions  printed, 
the  direct  trade  with  Canada  has  practically  ceased.  Some 
British  papers  have  had  good  increases  in  their  subscription 
lists  in  Canada,  but  the  record  in  general  is  a  melancholy  one 
compared  with  the  striking  increases  in  sales  of  United  States 
papers,  periodicals  and  books,  in  Canada.  The  Postmaster- 
General  is  kindly  preparing  some  statistics  on  the  subject  for 
the  writer,  but  they  have  not  been  completed  in  time  for  use 
to-day.  When  they  are  laid  before  you,  the  result  will  be  a 
surprise  to  members  of  this  Association,  and  especially  to 
British  journalists  and  publishers. 

The  mail  matter  passing  through  the  post  office  at  the 
Union  Station,  Toronto,  from  offices  of  publication  abroad, 
may  or  may  not  be  a  criterion  for  the  whole  country,  but  if  it 
were  it  would  show  that  for  every  pound  of  newspapers  oonring 
in  from  Great  Britain,  50  lb.  or  more  come  in  from  the  United 
States.  A  single  mail  train  will  sometimes  bring  100  sacks  of 
United  States  papers,  or  more  than  the  total  sacks  of  British 
mails    for   a    whole    week.     When    to    these    mail    deliveries    you 
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add  the  tons  of  periodicals  that  come  in  from  the  United 
States,  by  freight  and  express,  direct,  to  news  agencies  and  to 
the  big  departmental  stores  in  our  cities,  and  add  yet  again 
the  big  editions  of  Buffalo,  Detroit.  New  York  and  Chicago 
papers — some  of  which  get  out  special  editions  for  Canada — 
shipped  through  to  local  distributing  agents  to  be  sold  on  the 
street,  you  have  a  total  that  has  already  reached  enormous 
dimensions  and  goes  on  at  a  rapidly  rising  ratio.  What  this 
means  may  be  realized  when  you  know  that  the  increase  in 
this  matter  at  the  Union  Station  has  been  2o  per  cent,  or  30 
per  cent,  during  the  past  year.  Now,  no  one  should  complain 
if  this  newspaper  and  other  literature  were  of  a  kind  to  elevate 
our  reading  public,  but  unfortunately  this  great  volume  of 
reading  matter — which  increases  upon  us  like  the  avalanche 
that  gathers  fresh  materials  of  destruction  as  it  descends  into 
the  valley — is  too  largely  of  a  character  calculated  to  poison 
our  national  life  and  destroy  our  identity  as  a  people.  Here, 
for  example,  is  a  weekly  magazine  called  "  The  Liberty  Boys 
of  '76,"  containing  stories  of  the  American  Revolution.  The 
frontispiece  contains  the  picture  of  a  schoolboy-looking  youth 
knocking  down  British  officers  right  and  left,  with  the  follow- 
ing explanation  of  the  scene  :  '  Two  more  of  the  redcoats  had 
gone  down  as  a  result  of  the  first  impact  of  Dick's  body  and 
fist,  and  this  left  three  standing.  Dick  whirled  and  dealt 
three  blows  quick  in  succession,  and  the  three  went  down  as 
had  their  companions."  This  is  the  sort  of  stuff  sold  to  a 
class  of  boys  on  our  streets,  who,  though  they  know  how  to 
read,  do  not — as  far  as  moral  sense  and  judgment  go — know 
their  right  hand  from  their  left.  But  this  is  quite  harmless 
compared  with  some  imported  filth  sold  on  our  streets.  Some 
of  the  United  States  border  papers,  who  get  out  Canadian 
editions,  have  plenty  of  matter  flattering  to  the  national 
feelings  of  their  Canadian  readers,  but  if  you  buy  an  American 
edition  of  the  same  day's  paper  you  will  find  that  the  space 
from  which  the  Canadian  matter  is  lifted,  is  taken  up  by 
articles  breathing  all  uncharitableness  and  hatred  towards 
Great  Britain  and  Canada.  And  yet,  these  papers,  pregnant 
with  their  sugar-coated  poison,  are  sold  in  thousands  on  our 
streets,  and  their  cry  is  as  familar,  even  in  inland  towns  of 
Ontario,  as  those  of  our  own  papers. 

If  this  ever-rising  tide  of  mental  poison  from  the  United 
States  could  be  dyked  out  and  the  comparatively  wholesome 
and  honest  literature  of  Great  Britain  let  in,  the  country 
might  be  saved  from  those  influences  which  it  is  to  be  feared 
are  hurrying  the   American   Republic   on   towards    revolution. 
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The  first  thing  needed  is  to  convince  tlie  British  public  that 
the  press,  as  the  educator  of  the  nation  and  the  creator  of 
trade,  should  be  entirely  freed  from  its  load  of  taxes  and  that 
postage  levied  on  publishers  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  transportation  and  not  a  penny  more.  Canada  is 
already  in  advance  in  this  respect,  and  as  soon  as  Great 
Britain  adopts  the  principle  of  an  untaxed  press,  the  other 
British  colonies  will  follow  suit,  and  we  shall  have,  as  a  result 
of  a  cheap  Imperial  postage  system,  an  enormously  increased 
interchange  of  trade  throughout  the  whole  Empire.  The  result- 
ing trade  would  more  than  compensate  the  other  colonies,  as 
well  as  Canada,  for  any  deficiency  in  postal  revenue  that 
might  occur  in  the  first  few  years  of  the  new  cheap  postal 
era.  Mr.  Hale  suggests,  as  a  first  step  towards  this  postal 
zollverein,  an  arrangement  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain 
as  follows  :  "Each  country  collect  domestic  postage  and  deliver 
the  mail  matter  received  from  the  other  wit  lout  additional 
charge,  the  same  as  is  now  done  between  Canada  and  the 
United   States." 

Mr.    Henniker    Beaton,    the    postal    reform    member    of    the 

Imperial  Parliament,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hale,  warmly  appro  - 
of  the  plan  and  sees  no  reason  why  it  should  not  lie  adopted. 
Mr.  .lames  Bain,  of  the  Toronto  Public  Library,  made  the 
same  suggestion   six   years  ago,    when    in    England,   and    urged 

the  inclusion  of   books  in  the  system. 

The  next  step— or  perhaps,  the  first  step— in  this  policy,  is 
to  demand  a  revision  of  the  postal  treats  between  Canada  and 
the     United    States,       Notwithstanding     the    liberality  of  the 

Canadian  laws  towards  publishers,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
our  neighbors,  with  their  circulation  field  ,.f  76,000,000,  and 
the  wealth  of  their  publishing  houses,  would  sell  more  papers 
here  than  we  can  sell  there.  An  unfair  advantage  was  given 
them  to  begin  with,  but  this  advantage  ha-  been  aggravated 
bj  a  number  of  regulations  and  restrictions  hampering 
Canadian  publications  going  to  the  I  nited  States,  while  our 
own  regulations  have  been  relaxed  in  favor  of  United  States 
publications  coming  here.  While  thc\  smite  us  on  one  cheek 
we  turn  the  other  for  a  fresh  Mow.  For  instance,  large 
quantities  of  I  nited  States  publications  are  shipped  to  Canada, 
by  freieht  and  express,  under  the  bonding  privilege,  so  that 
bhey  pass  the  boundary    without   a  moment's  delaj  ;  but   when 

a  Canadian  publisher  sends  a  consignment  o\  periodicals  an  I 
books  to  the  States,  thej  are  stopped  at  the  border  and  com- 
pelled to  make  Customs  entries.  When  the  element  of  time  i- 
SO    important    this   obstacle    kills,    as    it    is   designed    to    kill,    all 
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efforts   to   systematically   enter    the    United    States   field    with 
papers  or  books  despatched  by  freight  or  express. 

Again,  Canadian  publishers  pay  8  cents  per  lb.  on  book 
matter  going  to  the  United  States,  whereas  about  75  per  cent, 
of  all  book  matter  from  the  States  comes  to  Canada  at  1  cent 
per  lb.,  the  same  rate  as  their  newspapers  pay.  In  order  to 
get  classification  at  the  cent-a-pound  rate,  the  United  States 
publisher  has  only  to  date  each  book  in  serial  form  and  put  a 
subscription  price  on  it.  And  what  is  still  worse,  owing  to 
the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  country  postmasters  here, 
many  publishers  get  their  stuff  sent  in  on  sale,  and  the  unsold 
copies  are  often  returned  from  these  post  offices,  at  the  cent-a- 
pound  rate,  instead  of  being  chargeable  at  a  cent  for  two 
ounces,  as  our  own  matter  is.  But  a  worse  evil  has  grown  up 
owing  to  our  own  official  laxness.  From  a  certain  border  city, 
the  Sunday  edition  of  a  United  States  paper,  largely  sold  in 
Ontario,  is  passed  through  our  Customs  office  on  Sunday,  is 
distributed  to  various  Ontario  cities  on  Sunday,  and  sold  in 
Canadian  hotels  and  other  places  on  Sunday.  Considering 
the  strictness  of  the  law  dealing  with  Sunday  work  by  our 
own  citizens,  this  is  a  scandal. 

In  this  free  interchange  treaty  the  balance  of  expense  is 
against  Canada,  by  a  proportion  ranging  anywhere  from  100  to 
1  up  to  1,000  to  1.  In  other  words,  the  Canadian  Government 
is  carrying  free  throughout  the  country  an  adverse  balance 
of  mail  matter,  which,  if  paid  for  at  a  reasonable  rate,  would 
probably  wipe  out  the  entire  deficit  of  8401,061,  recorded  h\ 
our  Post  Office  Department  last  year.  We  are  like  the  school- 
boy who  ignorantly  cuts  the  stick  that  is  to  be  applied  to  his 
own  back.  We  are  taxing  ourselves  to  allow  free  entry  into 
this  country  of  literature  calculated  to  destroy  our  own 
nationality.  No  fault  can  be  found  as  a  rule  with  the  technical 
papers,  the  educational  papers,  or  with  a  large  part  of  the 
religious  papers  that  come  here  from  the  United  States,  but. 
unfortunately,  many  of  the  United  States  papers  that  have  the 
largest  circulation  here  are  the  very  ones  that  are  doing  our 
country  the  most  harm.  If  you  ask  why  such  a  jug-handled 
treaty  was  ever  agreed  to.  the  only  answer  is  that  at  the  time 
it  was  made  Canada  had  not  complete  control  over  its  own 
postal  routes.  Long  stretches  of  United  States  territory  had 
to  be  utilized  in  order  to  get  our  mails  into  the  Northwest. 
British  Columbia  and  other  parts,  so  that  we  were  not  quite 
our  own   masters,   as   we  are  now. 

We  cannot  draw  a  line  as  to  the  classification  of  such  papers 
for   exclusion   from   the   Canadian   mails,    but   we  can  call    upon 
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the  United  States  to  pay  Canada  the  cost  of  the  surplus  of 
American  over  Canadian  papers  in  the  exchange  between  the 
two  countries  and  we  can  awaken  public  opinion  in  Great 
Britain  to  the  moral  and  material  advantages  of  increasing  the 
cheap  interchange  of  knowledge,  by  means  of  an  unhampered 
press,  throughout  the  Empire. 

As  matters  now  stand  we,  a  protectionist  country,  are 
actually  paying  a  bounty  of  perhaps  half  a  million  dollars 
annually,  on  literature  imported  from  the  United  States  to 
compete  with  our  own  ;  while  Great  Britain,  a  professedly  free 
trade  country,  is  carrying  on  a  postal  policy  which  can  only 
be  described  as  a  high  tariff  against  its  own  literature  and 
incidental   protection  to  foreign  literature. 
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THE  POSTAGE  RATE  ON  NEWSPAPERS. 

By   M.   MARC.    SAUVALLE,   La  Presse,   Montreal. 

After  three  years  of  discussion  in  the  annual  meetings  of 
your  Association,  the  question  of  newspaper  postage,  I  may 
venture  to  say,  is  not  settled  yet.  To  use  a  dictum  much  in 
favor,  some  years  ago,  "  A  question  is  not  settled  until  it  has 
been  settled  according  to  justice  and  equity." 

The  different  means  employed  or  tried,  first  to  exempt 
certain  classes  of  publishers,  afterwards  to  alleviate  partially 
the  burden  imposed  by  the  law,  are  proofs  that  the  lawmakers 
themselves  had  little  faith  in  the  fairness  of  the  principle  and 
a  sure  conviction  that  equity  was  not  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  obligation  forced  upon  the  newspapers. 

Before  proceeding  any  further,  let  us  understand  each  other: 
Is  the  present  postage  of    1-2  cent  per   1    lb.   upon  the  papers 
the  payment  of  a  public  service  or  is  it  a  tax  ? 

It  is  easy  to  answer  such  proposition.  AH  the  publishers 
here  seated  have  certainly  received,  since  the  passing  of  this 
law  offers  from  express  or  news  companies  ready  to  carry  and 
deliver — surely  with  profit — newspapers  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
the  Governmental  postage.  Every  cent  exacted  by  the  Govern- 
ment over  and  above  the  actual  value  of  its  services  is  unques- 
tionably a  tax. 

The  law  of  1898  having  established  a  tax,  the  next  question 
is  :    Is  such  tax  just  and  fail'  V 

As  to  its  justice,  the  Canadian  Government,  speaking  in 
the  abstract,  had  certainly  no  moral  right  to  reimpose  postage 
on  newspapers,  since  it  had.  in  1882.  spontaneously  exempted 
the  newspapers  from  postal  duties,  at  which  time  the  pub- 
lishers were  asking  solely  for  some  tariff  discrimination.  The 
advantage  so  conceded,  the  publishers  shared  with  the  public 
and  the  results  were  the  creation  of  the  one-cent  paper  and 
the  corresponding  reduction  of  subscription  rates.  To-day  the 
Government  denounces  the  voluntary  contract  which  it  con- 
cluded with  the  journalist  and  exacts  from  him  the  fruits  of 
an  advantage  of  which  he  has  already  depossessed  himself  in 
the  public  interest.  Such  treatment  is  decidedly  unjust  and 
unequitable.  But  admitting,  for  argument  sake,  that  no  man 
has  a  right  to  his  full  dues,  and  eliminating  the  moral  claim, 
let  us  see  if  the  law  is  fair  in  spirit  or  in  application. 

The  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  the  newspapers  is  evidently 
inimical  to  the  interest  of  the  people,  especially  in  our  country 
where  the  newspaper  is  an  important  factor  in  popular  educa- 
tion. 
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Moreover  the  tax  on  newspaper  violates  both  fiscal  prin- 
ciples advocated  in  Canada  :  it  is  contrary  to  the  protective 
policy  of  the  Conservative  party,  because  the  publishing  indus- 
try, employing  as  it  docs  only  finished  material  protected  by 
the  tariff,  has  thus  to  cover  without  compensation  or  fiscal 
aid  the  cost  of  protecting  other  industries  ;  it  is  also  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  taxation  for  revenue  only,  as  the  Government 
is  now  and  was  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  postage  law 
possessed  of  a  revenue  surplus.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  laid  down 
the  principle  that  '*  it  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  die  rich,"  so 
it  is  for  the  Government,  and  without  courting  their  leath, 
it  is  not  out  of  place  to  remind  them  sometimes  that  the  life 
of  Government,  as  well  as  men,  is  finite. 

The  application  of  the  law  is  faulty  ;  the  establishment  of 
free  zones  has  been  condemned  last  year  by  the  Postnmster- 
General  himself,  who,  in  his  proposed  Bill,  recognized  the 
injustice  of  discriminating  between  publishers.  Also  the  post- 
age is  too  high  and  the  .Minister  confessed  that  when  he 
proposed  to  reduce  it  to  1-8  cent  per  lb.  for  the  papers 
circulating  in  the  Province  in  which  thej  are  published.  That 
reduction  was  a  substantial  unburdening  but  its  inequality 
meets  with  disfavor. 

Such    being    the   case    we   want    and    we  are   asked    to   sii__ 
an  amendment  to  the   law    of   18U8. 

The  Postmaster-General  said  in  the  Commons,  on  February 

16  last,  when  his  estimates  were  under  discussion,  that  he  was 
open  to  any  suggestion  to  improve  the  Act  and  to  render  it 
satisfactory   to  all   concerned. 

It  is  needless  in  this  gathering  to  offer  an\  refutation  to 
die  arguments  of  those  who  pretend  that  tin'  newspapermen 
are  seeking  a  favor  and  are  trying  to  escape  payment  for 
services  they  receive  from  the  Government  :  that  statement  is 
manifestly  untrue  ;  so  long  as  the  Post  Office  Department  was 
satisfied  to  carrj  our  paper-  ivi'v,  of  course  we  had  no  com- 
plaint, and  even  now  that  that  concession  i>  withdrawn  we  are 
ready  to  submit  to  any  fair  alternative,  but  as  it  is  a  com- 
mercial question  we  cannot  forget   that   business  is  business. 

The  big  daily  papers  have  been  forced  In  order  not  to  be 
deprived   of   the   lull    benefit    of   their   latest    editions    to   addii 

sort,  place  in  the  sacks  and  even  weigh  their  mail,  which  thus 
arrives  at  the  post  office  read}  to  lie  put  on  board  of  the  mail 
cars. 

The    Post    Office    I  )e|  >a  it  1 1  lent    furnishes    the    remainder   of   t  lie 

transportation,  but    it   must   not   be  forgotten  that    Government 

mail  contracts  are  mostly   based  on  distance,   not    On  the  weight 
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of  the  postal  matter  to  be  carried  :  so  that  practically  it  pays 
nothing-  extra  for  the  carrying  of  papers  in  addition  to  letters 
or  other  mail  matter. 

In  fact,  to  refuse  to  the  papers  the  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  is  simpTj  playing  the  role  of  the  dog  in  the 
manger. 

After  all,  the  sole  aud  only  direct  services  rendered  to  the 
publishers  by  the  Government  are  the  following  :  Papers  unde- 
livered or  refused  are  readdressed  and  sent  hack  to  the  office 
of  publication  ;  notification  is  given  of  removals  and  new 
addresses  and  the  delivering  through  a  post  office  of  a  paper 
is  regarded  as  legal  proof  of  subscription. 

This  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Government's 
service  on  behalf  of  the  newspaper  publisher. 

Take  a  big  daily  with  24  pages  on  Saturdays,  and  the 
postal  tax  on  it  amounts  to  30c.  per  year  upon  a  subscription 
of  $3.  Tin'  Government  certain]}  takes  the  linn's  share  of  the 
I  >ii 'fit. 

What  could  be  the  remedy  ? 

Uave  the  subscriber  reimburse  this  30  cents  l>\  increasing 
the  price  of  his  subscription?  That  would  be  an  expedient 
dangerous  for  the  Government  because  the  public  has  to  be 
educated  to  such  changes,  and  the  only  explanation  the  pub- 
lisher could  give  would  be  that  this  extra  exaction  was  brought 
about  by  tin-  greed  of  the  Government  or  its  disregard  of  the 
intellectual    need.-  of   the   people. 

But    fortunate!}     there    is    an    alternative    proposition    which 

1  desire  to  suggest  and  submit  to  you:  Why  not  simply 
charge  the  paper's  for  postage  ;m  uniform  and  all  round  rate, 
without    exception,   of   1 -b  cent   per  pound  ? 

Such  a  postage,  not  a  tax.  would  lie  about  fair  to  the  pub- 
lisher and  very  sufficient  for  the  revenue  requirement  of  the 
Department. 

The  Finance  Minister  said  in  his  budget  speech  on  Thursday 
last  that  the  Tost  Office  Department  is  recovering  from  the 
blow  received  by   the  decrease  of   the   letter  postage'  from  3  to 

2  cents,  and  that  in  the  month  of  January  last  the  receipts 
had  exceeded  those  under  the  higher  rate.  There  is  thus  all  the 
less  reason  to  call  upon  the  papers  to  make  up  a  postal 
deficit.  The  time  seems  to  have  arrived  to  remove  from  the 
unselfish  Canadian  press  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  burden 
which  impedes  its  progress  and  development  and  so  inflicts  a 
severe  loss  upon  the  reading  public. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McGillicuddy,  the  thanks  of  the 
Association  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Sauvalle  for  his  able 
paper. 
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WAR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

By    JOHN    A.    EWAN,    Globe,    Toronto. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  war  correspondence  is  a  burning 
topic  in  any  considerable  number  of  newspaper  offices.  Only, 
indeed,  when  a  war  breaks  out  which  for  some  reason  has  a 
more  than  general  interest  for  us  does  the  question  arise  in 
the  mind  of  the  Canadian  editor  whether  his  paper  is  to  be 
specially  represented  in  it  or  not. 

The  history  of  war  correspondence  in  Canada  is  compara- 
tively recent.  During  the  Titanic  struggle  of  the  American  Civil 
War  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Canadian  papers  made  any  sys- 
tematic individual  attempt  to  keep  informed  of  the  progress  of 
military  events.  1  understand  that  we  have  still  among  us. 
though  no  longer  earning  their  bread  by  journalism,  gentle- 
men who  acted  as  war  correspondents  during  the  Fenian  Raid 
and  in  the  still  later  events  of  the  Northwest  Rebellion.  The 
occasion,  however,  which  first  drew  abroad  representatives  of 
the  Canadian  press  in  the  capacity  of  war  correspondents  was 
the  Spanish-American  War.  To  that  brief,  but  bloody  struggle, 
with  its  opera-bouffeish  concomitants,  two  Canadian  papers 
sent  representatives.  The  Globe  sending  myself,  and  The 
Mail,  that  picturesque  writer  and  plucky  and  undaunted 
woman,  Mrs.  Coleman,  better  known  to  yon  all  by  the  pen- 
name  of   "  Kit." 

The  South-African  War  increased  the  circle  considerably, 
for  to  it  The  Globe  despatched  two  members  of  its  staff.  The 
.Mail  sent  one  representative,  The  Montreal  Star,  two.  and  The 
Montreal  Herald,  two.  and  the  editor  of  The  Ottawa  Citizen. 
although  primarily  a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  filled  in  time  with 
letters  to  The  Citizen  that  have  attracted  much  attention.  The 
Dumber  of  volunteer  correspondents  was  considerable.  It  | 
haps    should    be    said    that    The   Globe's    representatives    were 

members    of    its    staff    and    that     their    letters    appeared    in    its 

columns  exclusively . 

It    is    well    to    keep    in     mind     the    special     put  pose    for    which 

Canadian  papers  sent    representatives  to  South   Africa.     It    was 

Specially     to    watch     the    doings    of    our    own    boys    on    that     far 

away  field,  and  it  must  be  said  that   but    for  the  presence  there 

of    Canadian    correspondents    main    of    their   doings    would    never 

have  had  the  advantage  of  being  recorded  at  all  except   in  that 
unmethodical  and  inadequate  waj    represented   In    the  soldier's 

letter     to     his     sister,     his     cousins,    or    his     aunts.       Take    \or 
example   the    long   and    toilsome    march     which     our     Mounted 
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Rifles  and  Artillery  rnade  through  the  Karoo  desert.  But  that 
our  troops  were  accompanied  by  representatives  of  the  Can- 
adian press,  that,  the  most  notable  march  which  had  been 
made  in  South  Africa  up  to  that  time  by  British  troops, 
would  never  have  been  either,  said  or  sung.  And  later,  when 
the  Mounted  Rifles  and  Dragoons  became  the  wings  of  Lord 
Roberts'  army,  our  proceedings  would  have  died  on  the  lips  of 
fame  had  they  been  left  to  the  general  news  agencies  to  be 
marked  and  recorded,  as  no  other  newspapermen  were  with 
General  Button's  column,  except  the  Canadian  correspondents. 
This  was  the  sense  in  which  I  interpreted  my  mission.  T 
knew  that  the  general  news  was  supplied  to  my  paper  much 
better  than  I  could  supply  it.  and  therefore  I  confined  myself 
to  the  one  text — the  doings  of  that  section  of  the  Canadian 
troops  to  which  I  was  attached.  I  am  often  asked  how  the 
organization  of  the  Cuban  campaign  compares  with  this  one  in 
South  Africa.  Comparisons  between  them,  indeed,  are  some- 
what useless.  The  scale  of  the  two  things  is  so  dispropor- 
tionate. The  Cuban  expedition  consisted  of  somewhat  less  than 
14,000  men,  who  had  to  be  carried  over  a  sea- voyage  that 
many  of  the  British  troopships  would  have  performed  in  three 
days,  although  it  took  us  seven.  After  landing,  the  army  had 
to  march  about  IS  miles,  and  the  sea-base  was  only  half  that 
distance  from  the  front.  Great  Britain  moved  200,000  men 
over  7,000  miles  of  ocean  to  South  Africa.  After  landing 
there,  the  objective  point  of  the  campaign,  'Pretoria,  was  a 
thousand  miles  away.  It  is  true  that  a  narrow-gauge  railway 
extended  between  the  two  points,  but  from  the  Modder  river 
to  Pretoria  the  advancing  army  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  the 
railway.  The  count  r\  through  which  wo  marched,  sparsely 
inhabited,  could  not  even  iee<\  our  horses  properly  let  alone 
our  men,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  by  wagon  the 
supplies  of  the  great  host  that  advanced  with  a  front  of 
thirty  miles  through  the  Orange  Free  State.  The  consequence, 
as  might  be  expected,  was  that  we  were  most  of  the  time  on 
short  rations.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  mounted 
troops.  We  moved  much  more  rapidly  than  our  provisions  and 
it  was  nut  at  all  a  rare  occurrence  for  the  quartermaster- 
sergeant  to  dole  «nit  his  last  biscuit.  There  is  no  question 
that  by  the  time  we  got  to  Pretoria  we  were  all  able  to  pull 
our  belts  in  two  or  three  holes.  And  even  when  we  had  food, 
there  was  never  much  time  or  opportunity  to  do  much  with  it. 
Reveille  was  generally  sounded  at  4.30  in  the  morning,  and 
start  to  march  at  (i.  The  darkness  and  cold  were  not  favor- 
able to  a  very  hearty  breakfast.  Then  it  was  always  dark 
before   we   got   into   camp   again  at   night,    and   by    that    time 


everybody  was  so  fatigued  that  it  was  a  question  whether  it 
was  best  to  try  and  get  supper  or  go  to  bed.  The  stomach 
generally  won  the  argument,  although  the  hostility  of  the 
other  parts  of  one's  anatomy  took  all  the  pleasure  out  of  it. 
Loaf  bread  was  a  luxury  beyond  price,  and  men  who  got  hold 
of  a  hunk  of  it  treasured  it  and  ate  it  economically  and  in 
secret  for  clays.  In  these  respects  the  two  expeditions  were 
identical,  but,  as  1  say,  the  greater  difficulties  that  the  British 
commissariat  had  to  overcome  leave  no  basis  for  comparison. 

What  form  will  the  war  correspondence  of  the  future  take  ? 
is  a  question  frequently  asked.  Conditions  have  changed  so 
much  that  that  must  change  too.  Of  course,  so  long  as  the 
imagination  of  some  correspondents  holds  out  to  burn,  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  stirring  letters.  Indeed,  when  some  of  us 
newer  hands  saw  the  facility  with  which  the  old-timers  could 
set  forth  that  which  they  never  saw,  we  felt  that  this  slavery 
to  fact  and  truth  might  be  the  marks  of  a  grovelling  mind. 
But  the  value  of  such  contributions  as  historv  may  be 
doubted.  The  difficulty  in  the  modern  battle  is  to  cover  it  at 
all  adequate!}  with  one's  own  vision.  'I  he  old  days  of  writing 
until  you  saw  the  whites  of  their  eves  have  gone.  No  more 
can  a  correspondent  take  up  his  posl  on  a  rising  ground,  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  actual  burly  and  impact  of  battle. 
and  sci'  the  liloodv  drama  enacted  right  under  his  eves.  1 
had — shall  1  say.  the  good  fortune?-  t"  see  what  was  prob- 
ably the  last  battle  of  that  kind  which  will  ever  be  fought 
\>\  civilized  toes.  The  battle  of  Santiago  was  simply  a  bull- 
headed  frontal  attack  on  an  entrenched  position,  which  was 
carried  at  great  loss  and  with  such  expenditure  of  vitality, 
that    the  capturers   were   unable   to    pursue   their  advantage.       \t 

that  battle,  we  spectators  were  able  to  trace  the  gradual 
approach  of  the  American  troops  through  the  chapparals  to 
the  Spanish  lines,  the  murderous  execution  of  the  Spanish 
artillerists,  the  emergence  of  the  American  t  roups  into  the 
open,  and  the  final  wild  rush  of  disordered  and  maddened  men 
on  the  trenches,  the  flight  of  the  straw-hatted,  cotton-clad 
Spanish  troops,  and  the  planting  of  Old  Glorj  "ii  the  hill  of 
San  Juan.  It  is  true  that  both  forces  were  armed  with 
modern  repeating  rifles,  but  the  poor  Dons  were  so  ill-led  and 
ill-fed  that  they  had  no  stomach  [or  the  fight  w  lien  the  final 
rush  came.  1  should  not  have  liked  to  see  such  a  numerically 
weak  attack  attempted  on  trenches  lined  with  Mr.  Christian 
Dewet's     slouch-hatted.      bushy-whiskered      YVearv     Willie-  It 

would    just     have    keen   attempted    once. 
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On  that  occasion  then  we  saw  both  sides  in  actual  conflict. 
I  can  say  truthfully  that  during  my  whole  time  in  South 
Africa  I  saw  our  enemy  actually  engaged  in  fighting  but 
twice.  What  the  correspondent  generally  sees  is  a  portion  of  a 
thin  line  of  his  own  men  advancing  in  the  style  of  the  serpent 
in  the  Garden.  They  are  considerably  more  than  a  mile  away 
from  the  enemy.  If  the  correspondent  chooses  to  accompany 
them  he  must  adopt  the  same  grave  position,  and  when  he 
gets  into  the  fire  zone  he  raises  his  head  to  see  what  is  going 
on  at  the  imminent  risk  of  a  free  pass  by  the  lightning  express 
to  Kingdom  Come.  Of  course,  there  never  was  a  battle  yet 
where  this  risk,  for  him  who  lias  to  describe  it,  was  absent. 
The  very  hill  from  which  we  saw  the  battle  of  Santiago  was 
the  scene  of  an  intermittent  duel  between  the  American  and 
Spanish  artillery  and  I  can  assure  you  when  that  was  going 
on,  being  my  first  experience  under  fire,  there  are  a  number 
of  places  that  I  can  think  of  where  1  would  rather  lie.  But, 
in  the  firing  line  "  forninst  "  a  series  of  gaspipe  and  sewer 
excavations,  filled  with  gentlemen  working  Mauser  rifles,  any 
exposure  of  the  body  might  be  put  in  the  same  category  as 
blowing  out  the  gas,  throwing  dynamite  in  a  sauce-pan, 
making  cigarettes  in  a  powder  factory,  or  any  of  the  other 
indiscreet  proceedings  by  which  a  man  gets  into  business 
relations  with   the   undertaker. 

1  must  say  that  1  never  saw  the  Commander-in-Chief's 
balloon  rise  on  the  day  of  battle  without  feeling  that  there 
was  the  war  correspondent's  ideal  vehicle.  We  have  heard  of 
the  Irishman  who.  in  a  mood  of  self-magnification,  declared 
that  he  once  had  "  ten  hundred  tousand  min  "  under  him. 
and  subsequently  explained  that  it  was  when  he  was  up  in  a 
balloon.  That  is  where  the  correspondent  should  have  the 
combatants,  '*  under  him."  It  is  a  somewhat  expensive  outfit, 
involving  not  only  the  balloon  with  the  car  to  which  it  is 
attached,  but  the  gas  generator  as  well,  and  a  long  string  of 
oxen  or  mules.  The  difficulty  of  moving  it  about,  too, 
and  the  liability  of  capture  by  the  enemy  make  my 
dream,  perhaps,  an  impossible  one  and  1  do  not  advance  it 
too  seriously,  but  1  merely  say  there  is  the  ideal  way  of 
recording  the  extended  movements  in  a  great  battle.  The  only 
other  way  is  to  be  in  touch,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the 
general  in  command  and  his  staff,  so  as  to  keep  track,  at 
least,  of  the  movements  of  the  day.  The  most  complete  plan 
would  be  to  have  one  man  with  the  general,  for  the  details  of 
the  tactics,  and  another  man  or  several  men  on  the  firing 
line  for  impressionistic  pictures  of  the  actual  shock,  madness, 
and   rage   of   battle. 


Archibald  Forbes,  the  greatest  of  war  correspondents, 
although,  perhaps,  inferior  to  the  late  G.  W.  Steevens,  as  an 
artist  in  words,  said  all  that  a  correspondent  needed  were  his 
horse,  the  clothes  on  his  back,  and  a  tooth-brush.  Well,  that 
might  have  been  all  right  in  Mr.  Forbes'  day,  but,  as  applied 
to  to-day,  it  is  absurd.  I  should  like  to  see  or  rather  I  should 
not  like  to  see  Mr.  Forbes  camped  out  on  the  South-African 
veldt  with  the  thermometer  below  the  freezing  point  and 
nothing  but  his  tooth-brush  to  protect  him.  He  might  use  it 
to  restore  circulation  to  his  benumbed  extremities,  but  he 
could  scarcely  pull  it  over  his  knees  or  wrap  it  round  the  nape 
of  his  neck.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Forbes  operated  in  a  time  when 
the  correspondent  was  a  rara  avis,  when  he  was  the  latest 
thing  that  happened  and  when  he  was  a  welcome  guest  at 
every  camp-fire  and  every  officers'  mess.  The  correspondent  is 
no  longer  a  rare  bird.  The  diffusion  of  newspaper  enterprise 
has  multiplied  him  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  I  was  one  of 
65  newspapermen  who  journeyed  in  the  Olivette  to  Cuba,  and 
there  were  quite  a  number  on  the  Sequranca  and  other  boats. 
They  were  in  scores  in  South  Africa,  with  the  result  that  the 
old-time  hospitality  of  the  army  to  the  correspondent  became 
inadequate  to  the  occasion.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for 
every  correspondent  to  have,  besides  his  ridinc-horse.  a  vehicle 
in  which  his  blankets,  food,  pots  and  pans  and  other  features 
of  domestic  economy  were  carried.  This  involved  the  hiring  of 
a  "  boy  "  and,  therefore,  you  will  please  imagine  me  as  the 
proprietor,  as  I  was  towards  the  close  of  my  journey,  of  six 
horses  and  of  Gabriel,  the  never-to-be-forgotten  dusky  youth, 
who,  in  consideration  of  three  pounds  sterling  (>er  month, 
became  alternately  the  joy  and  sorrow  of  my  existence.  If  any 
one  is  curious  to  know  where  I  became  possessed  of  this  striiiL 
of  Queen's  plate  winners,  I  decline  to  answer  mi  the  mound 
that  I  might  incriminate  myself,  but  as  most  of  them  had 
sore  backs  and  were  costing  me  five  shillings  a  day  for 
provender  I  may  saj  that  my  conviction  is  that  fchej  stood 
me  in  the   long  run  a  great   deal   more  than   they   were   worth, 

I  know  that  newspapermen  arc  somewhat  blase  en  these 
matters  and  arc  not  at  all  desirous  of  hearing  much  more 
about  the  general  aspects  of  the  war,  but  1  do  not  like  to 
conclude  this  paper  without,  in  the  most  earnest  way,  record- 
ing m\  pride  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Canadian  troops,  on 
every  occasion,  acquitted  themselves,  ft  there  was  any  doubt 
in  any  man's  mind  as  to  what  the  effect  of  transplanting  the 
races  of  the  British  Isles  to  this  continent  was.  the  deeds  of 
our  troops  in  South  Africa  should  clear  (hem  up.  Throughout 
the  whole  campaign  it   was  shown  that  the  same  stubborn  and 
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effective  valor  that  was  manifested  on  the  largest  scale  in  the 
Peninsula,  the  same  persistence,  doggedness  and  determination 
not  to  be  conquered  by  even  untoward  circumstances,  was  still 
characteristic  of  the  sons  of  the  Isles  who  have  made  Canada 
their  home,  and  if  this  was  their  mettle  in  a  quarrel  in 
which,  after  all,  our  interest  was  remote,  what  could  we 
expect  of  them  in  a  case  where  they  were  called  upon  to 
defend  their  homes  and  their  fields  from  the  intrusion  of  a 
foreign  foe  ?  We  hope  and  feel  that  this  may  never  be — but  it 
is  also  good  to  feel  that  if  ever  it  were  required  of  us  we  have 
the  lads  to  line  our  shores  with  just  such  sturdy  material  as 
made  Canada's  name  honored  at  every  camp-fire  in  South 
Africa. 
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THE  CASH  VALUE  OF  TOURISTS  TO  A  MUNICIPALITY. 

By   Lt.-Col.    J.    B.    MacLEAN,    Montreal. 

I  fear  the  press  throughout  Canada  will  now  begin  to 
associate  me  with  Summer  resorts  and  tourist  travel  instead 
of  publishing  of  newspapers,  for  this  is  the  fifth  year  I  have 
come  before  you  with  this  subject. 

I  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  the  subject,  but  I  regret  that 
the  president  did  not  accede  to  my  request  to  have  some  other, 
some  abler  member,  take  the  matter  up  this  year.  It  is  now 
scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  explain  that  I  have  no  interest 
directly  or  indirectly  in  any  transportation  company  or  dis- 
trict. My  entire  aim  in  the  past  has  been  to  impress  upon 
newspapers  the  cash  value  to  the  country  of  tourists  and 
temporary  residents.  The  newspaper  is  the  most  effective 
means  of  drawing  them  here.  It  does  so  by  creating  and 
maintaining  in   its  own  community  an   interest   in  the  subject. 

This  year  I  will  one  you  two  experiences  to  prove  the 
valuation  of  an  agitation,  and  to  encourage  others  to  take  the 
matter  up. 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  H.  T.  Rlaekstone.  of  The  Times,  Orillia, 
became  interested  in  the  subject  at  the  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  1897,  and  returning  began  an  agitation  in  his  town.  I 
will  give  you  the  results  in  his  own  words  in  reply  to  my 
inquiry,   as  to  what  progress  had  been  made  : 

'  I  can  only  give  you  off-hand  a  very  general  outline  of 
what  has  been  done  to  secure  a  share  of  the  Summer  resort 
trade,  although,  did  time  permit,  abundant  material  could  be 
provided  to  show  that  success  lias  alt  ended  everj  effort  of  our 
board  of  trade,  a  committee  of  which  has  specially  interested 
themselves  in  this  particular  line  in  the  past  couple  of  years. 
Our  board  of  trade  was  reorganized  in  ISDN  mainly  because  it 
was  felt  that  nothing  was  beine-  done  to  make  the  natural 
beauties  and  advantages  of  Orillia  known.  Orillia  has  excep- 
tional advantages,  as  I  am  sure  you  would  testify  if  you  could 
make  it  convenient  to  spend  a  mont  h  here  t  he  coming  Summer. 
and  1  hope  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  do  our  town  the 
honor.     But    let    me  answer  your  questions  categorically. 

"(  I.  i  What  is  the  result  of  the  agitation  and  interest  V 
Results  are  beyond  expectation.  Four  years  ago  he  would 
have  been  called  a  dreamer  who  said  that  Orillia  citizens  could 
find  tenants  for  their  residences  during  July  and  August  at  a 
rental  for  the  two  months  of  $100.00  to  {200.00,  or  that  as 
many    as    eighty     \isitor<    from    one    Southern    American    city 
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would  spend  their  holidays  in  our  beautiful  town  and  on  Lake 
Couchiching's  shores.  Yet,  these  are  facts.  Last  year  the 
hotel  accommodation  for  Summer  tourists  was  totally  inade- 
quate, and  the  better  class  of  residences  were  offered  guests  for 
all  the  accommodation  they  cared  to  give.  By  actual  count, 
there  were  eighty-three  persons  here  from  New  Orleans,  La., 
besides  numbers  from  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland, 
Buffalo  and  New  York.  The  gross  amount  of  revenue  the 
town  received  from  Summer  visitors  is  roughly  estimated  at 
ten  to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  which  was  spent  among  the 
merchants.  Of  course  definite  figures  cannot  be  ascertained. 
Several  residences  were  hired  for  the  season  by  tourists,  the 
owners  going  camping  or  elsewhere  for  the  two  months  and  in 
every  case  a  remunerative  rental  was  paid.  Of  course  they 
were  leased  furnished  as  they  stood;  the  family  walked  out  and 
the  visitors  came  in.  The  arrangements,  however,  for  this 
kind  of  thing  were  completed  the  year  previous,  when  the 
visitors  were  here,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time. 

"(2.  )  How  were  the  results  attained  ?  In  brief,  by  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  requirements  of  the  tourist  trade,  and  then 
liberally  advertising  such  attractions  and  inducements  as  the 
town  woidd  offer.  The  daily  papers  in  some  of  the  Southern 
cities  were  used  before  the  season  opened,  and  circulars  and 
other  matter  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  efficient 
secretary,  who  promptly  replied  to  all  queries.  The  railway 
authorities  were  interested  ;  when  the  ticket  agents  passed 
through  on  their  annual  excursion  their  train  was  "  held  up  " 
and  they  were  banquetted.  What  was  done,  and  the  results  it 
brought,  only  proved  that  much  more  could  be  done,  and 
doubtless  greater  results  attained.  It  is  true  Orillia  needs  an 
up-to-date  Summer  hotel,  and  there  is  a  grand  opening  here  in 
that  direction  for  some  speculative  capitalist.  Orillians  are  not 
a  wealthy  peopie  or  the  project  to  erect  such  a  building  would 
have  been  under  way  ere  this. 

"(  3.  )  What  has  it  cost  V  About  §250.00  were  spent  last 
year  in  advertising.  That  covers  cost  of  cuts,  newspaper  space, 
Summer  resort  guide,  etc. — a  small  sum  compared  with  the 
results.  These  are  only  some  of  the  facts  in  crude  shape.  If 
there  is  any  further  information  I  can  give  I  shall  be  pleased 
to   do   so." 

The  next  experience  is  that  of  Cobourg,  a  very  popular 
place  frequented  by  a  very  wealthy  class  from  the  United 
States.    The  Mayor,  E.   C.   S.  Huycke,  writes  as  follows  : 

"  The  tourist  trade  has  certainly  been  a  very  good  thing 
for  Cobourg  and  seems  only  in  its  infancy.    This  business  has 
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been  increasing  rapidly  during  the  past  10  or  12  years. 
It  has  done  a  great  deal  for  Cobourg  and  we  have  hopes  that 
it  will  do  much  more.  We  have  catered  somewhat  to  it.  but 
the  business  has  come  largely  because  of  natural  advantages. 
The  value  of  real  estate  on  many  of  the  streets  has  rapidly 
risen,  a  great  number  of  houses  and  building  lots  have  been 
picked  up  by  the  visitors.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  people  who  are  here  during  the  season, 
for,  as  you  are  well  aware,  they  come  and  go.  The 
season  opens  in  June  and  I  might  say  closes  in  September, 
although  some  few  linger  until  nearly  Christmas.  I  think  at 
the  height  of  the  season,  say  in  August,  last  year,  there  were 
probably  750  visitors  residing  in  Cobourg,  and  from  the  middle 
of  June  until  the  middle  of  September  the  numbers  would 
constantly  be  in  the  hundreds.  There  are  now  some  forty  or 
fifty  permanent  residences  here,  owned  by  outsiders,  mostly 
Americans.  When  1  say  permanent  residences  I  do  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  they  live  in  them  during  the  whole  year.  Some 
of  them  are  very  expensive,  others  not  so  much  so.  Both  the 
number  and  value  of  the  buildings  seem  to  be  increasing  year 
by  year.  I  think  1  am  safe  in  saying  that  for  the  past  ten 
years  the  expenditure  in  buildings  and  improvements  by 
foreigners  has  ranged  from  $100,000  to  8200,000— annually. 
Last  year  I  do  not  think  it  was  less  than  the  latter  sum,  and 
from  all  the  indications  I  believe  that  that  amount  will  be 
increased  in  the  year  1901.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
tell  you  the  amount  of  money  left  with  the  merchants  of  the 
town  directly  or  indirectly.  They  buy  a  great  deal  of  clothing 
and  general  personal  supplies,  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  hav- 
ing gotten  into  the  habit  of  buying  their  outfits  for  the  year 
while  here.  The  amount  expended  in  the  grocery  and  butcher 
shops,  etc.,  I  could  not  fix  at  all,  but  it  is  very  large,  though, 
of  course,  this  comes  mostly  through  the  medium  of  the  hotels. 
In  the  immediate  height  of  the  season  our  accommodation  is 
inadequate.  All  the  people  benefit  by  the  general  financial 
activity  by  the  circulation  of  these  additional  funds  in  the 
town." 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  see  by  the  Nova  Scotian  press 
that  some  $20,000  was  left  in  Kentville.  a  place  with  eighteen 
hundred  population,  last  year  by  the  tourists,  and  125,000  in 
Wolfville.   with  nine  hundred  population. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  been  a  very  successful 
advertiser  of  Canadian  Summer  resorts.  This  year  they  are 
forced  to  enlarge  their  hotels  at  Banff,  Field,  B.C..  Glacier, 
B.C..    Vancouver   and    Quebec.     The   hotel    at    Field,    B.C.,    will 
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be  doubled  in  size.  At  present  the  Banff  hotel  has  accommoda- 
tion for  250  guests,  but  it  has  been  found  too  small  ;  nearly 
all  the  guests  come  from  England,  Europe  or  the  United 
States,  proving  that  the  travel  is  a  direct  result  of  advertising. 
The  company  calculate  that  the  Chateau  Frontenac  at 
Quebec  can  house  275  tourists.  During  the  Summer  months 
the  building  is  full  to  overflowing.  This  is  attributed  directly 
to  advertising,  for,  before  the  Canadian  Pacific  pamphlets  were 
distributed  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  newspaper 
advertising  was  employed,  Quebec  had  few  Summer  visitors. 
The  town  was  not  in  the  category  of  Summer  resorts.  Now, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  Quebec  has,  on  an  average,  at  least  300 
tourists  a  day  during  June,  July,  August  and  September,  not 
to  mention  those  visiting  the  city  during  the  other  eight 
months  of  the  year.  These  300  tourists  spend  at  least  S3. 00  a 
day  each,  making  $900.00  a  day,  or  $108,000.00  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  butchers,  bakers,  grocers,  booksellers,  cab- 
men, and,  perhaps,  even  the  publishers,  during  the  four  Summer 
months.  All  this  is  secured  by  a  little  advertising  that  costs 
no  more,  probably,  than  $10,000.00. 

The  C.  P.  R.  make  enough  out  of  the  tourist  travel  and  the 
hotel  charges  to  pay  for  the  advertising  and  leave  a  handsome 
profit.  The  city  of  Quebec  secures  most  of  the  benefit  at  no 
cost  whatsoever. 

Municipal  corporations  do  not  always  make  the  most  profit- 
able investments.  Four  or  five  months  ago  the  city  of  Quebec 
handed  over  to  the  Great  Northern  Railway  of  Canada  bonds 
representing  a  bonus  of  $250,000.00.  The  object  of  the  builders 
of  the  railway  was  to  supply  grain  for  a  line  of  steamers,  two 
ships 'to  call  at  the  port  each  week.  The  directors  of  the  rail- 
way admit  that  $2,500  is  an  outside  figure  for  each  steamer  to 
pay  out  or  be  worth  to  Quebec,  which  would  make  $5,000  a 
week,  or,  in  six  months  of  open  navigation.  $130,000.  For  this 
annual  income  of  $130,000.00  the  city  of  Quebec  has  paid 
$250,000.00,  while  for  an  income  that  is  nearly  as  large  in  the 
Summer  and  that  continues  more  or  less  on  through  the  Winter 
she  pays  practically  nothing.  What  results  the  corporation 
might  have  gained  in  investing  this  $250,000.00  in  making  the 
city  more  attractive  to  visitors  is  a  matter  of  speculation — but 
I  think  they  would  have  been  greater  than  the  profits  that 
will  accrue  from  the  investment  in  a  railway  bonus. 
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THURSDAY  EVENING. 

THE  BANQUET. 

The  need  of  a  national  spirit  in  Canada  and  higher  ideals 
in  politics  were  the  dominant  notes  of  the  speeches  delivered 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Association,  held  at  McConkey's 
on  the  evening  of  Thursday. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Willison  presided,  and  about  80  members  of 
the  Association  and  others  were  present,  among  them 
Messrs.  M.  Sauvalle,  Lieut. -Col.  George  T.  Denison,  Dr. 
Macallum,  W.  S.  Dingman,  G.  P.  Graham,  M.  P.  P., 
A.  G.  F.  Macdonald,  John  A.  Cooper,  D.  McGillicuddy, 
Elbert  Hubbard,  T.  H.  Preston,  M.P.P.,  J.  T.  Clark,  N.  W. 
Rowell,  Arthur  Blight,  David  Creighton,  Donald  C.  Mac- 
Gregor,  H.  H.  Godfrey,  Atwell  Fleming,  J.  T.  Johnston, 
G.  R.  Pattullo,  A.  W.  Daw,  D.  F.  Burke,  Fred.  Thompson, 
Adam  Dockray. 

The  toasts  were  begun  ahout  9.30,  and,  in  order  that 
M.  Marc  Sauvalle  could  catch  his  train,  the  chairman  with- 
out remark  introduced  the  first  toast,  "  The  King,"  which 
was  responded  to  heartily. 

M.    SAUVALLE    ON    CANADA. 

"  A  United  Canada  "  was  then  proposed,  and  the  reply 
of  M.  Sauvalle,  of  La  Presse,  proved  to  be  the  speech  of 
the  evening.  He  was  enthusiatically  welcomed,  and  thanked 
them  in  the  warmest  terms  for  the  kindness  extended  to 
him.  He  assured  the  gathering  that  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  he  had  endeavored  to  do  his  part  to  allay  any 
prejudices  which  might  exist  between  the  several  races.  It 
was  necessary  that  they  should  have  a  united  Canada.  It 
should  not  matter  much  whether  they  spoke  French  or 
English.  For  his  part,  he  was  conscious  that  he  spoke 
English  every  badly,  and  it  was  just  possible  that  some  of 
the  gentlemen  before  him  spoke  French  somewhat  imper- 
fectly.    There   was,   however,   he  said,   a   language  which 
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could  be  understood  by  everybody  ;  that  was  good-will 
and  loyalty — all  for  all,  and  each  other  for  each  other.  This 
was  a  grand  country,  rich  in  resources  and  of  great  possi- 
bilities, "but,"  said  the  speaker,  "if  we  can't  understand 
one  another,  what  is  the  use?  " 

All  that  was  necessary,  in  Mr.  Sauvalle's  estimation,  was 
for  the  two  races  to  get  together  and  become  better 
acquainted.  "  The  more  we  meet,"  he  declared,  "  the 
more  interest  there  will  be  between  us."  They  should 
make  Canada  their  party.  For  his  part,  he  had  not  been 
born  in  this  country,  but  his  proud  boast  was  that  he  was 
more  Canadian  than  the  Canadians. 

"  I'm  something  more  than  you  are,"  he  said.  "  I'm 
my  own  ancestor  in  this  country."  He  spoke  eloquently  of 
the  freedom  existing  in  this  country  under  the  British  flag. 
This  was  a  great  thing  from  a  journalistic  point  of  view. 
Mr.  Sauvalle  related  a  little  experience  he  had  while  run- 
ning a  newspaper  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  For  the 
free  expression  of  his  opinions  he  was  clapped  into  jail, 
his  property  expropriated,  and  himself  expelled  from  the 
country.  It  was  different  in  Canada,  Mr.  Sauvalle  stated. 
Here  every  man  was  free  to  express  his  views.  It  would 
be,  however,  he  declared,  a  poor  return  for  men  to  use  this 
freedom  in  an  endeavor  to  put  one  part  of  the  country 
against  the  other.  In  closing,  he  said  that  they  must  work 
to  build  up  a  national  sentiment  in  this  Dominion.  They 
had  it  now  to  a  small  extent,  but  it  was  capable  of  vast 
development.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec  this  national 
idea  was  not  lacking,  neither  was  loyalty  to  the  British 
Empire.  Canada,  he  declared,  would  yet  be  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world,  "not,  perhaps,  financially,  but  in  high 
ideals  and  great  institutions." 

MR.    WILLISON    TO    THE    POLITICIANS. 

Mr.  Willison,  in  speaking  to  the  toast,  said  the  best 
service  they  could  render  to  Canada  and  the  Empire  was 
to  keep  the  country  united,  to  preserve  good  relations 
between  th>  ir  Provinces  and  the  various  elements  of  the 
population,  and  to  make  loyalty  to  Canada  the  first  and 
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best  test  of  Canadian  citizenship.  The  Liberals  had  said 
a  good  word  for  Canadian  unity  when,  despite  race  and 
creed,  they  had  gone  to  a  picturesque  Quebec  village  and 
had  taken  its  best  citizen  and  made  him  leader  of  a 
national  party.  Equally  true  was  it  that  the  Conservative 
party  had  done  well  in  ignoring  Provincial  considerations 
and  in  going  to  an  eastern  Province  to  find  a  leader.  Time 
had  justified  the  action  of  the  Liberals  from  a  party  and 
from  a  national  standpoint ;  and  the  speaker  thought  that 
already  they  had  evidence  that  the  Conservatives  had 
chosen  wisely  for  their  party  and  for  the  country.  And 
upon  that  point  Mr.  Willison  reiterated  his  conviction  that 
in  the  choosing  of  a  leader  they  should  look  to  the  man 
rather  than  to  the  locality.  Should  the  Western  Provinces 
develop  the  man  best  fitted  for  the  work  of  leadership  in 
Canada,  it  would  be  a  great  step  in  the  consolidation  of 
Canada. 

He  was  not  going  to  assess  the  measure  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  use  of  the  wholly  mischievous  and  unnecessary 
race  and  creed  cries,  Mr.  Willison  continued.  He  hoped 
that  before  many  years  there  would  be  an  end  to  that. 
They  would  not  be  able  as  a  people  to  give  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  great  financial  and  economical  problems  which 
claimed  solution  until  they  got  rid  of  these  mischievous, 
these  infernal  topics.  He  put  the  responsibility  for  these 
unhappy  discussions  upon  the  press  and  the  politicians,  not 
upon  the  public.  Appeals  of  that  nature  never  came  up 
from  the  people  ;  they  came  down  from  the  politicians. 
He  was  bound  to  say,  too,  that  too  often  the  corruption 
they  all  deplored  came  from  the  top  rather  than  from  the 
bottom.  It  was  not  always  the  Canadian  elector  who 
wished  to  sell  his  vote.  It  was  too  often  the  politician 
who  wished  to  buy  it.  He  thought  that  the  Canadian  press 
should  do  a  great  deal  more  than  it  ever  had  to  put  down 
these  practices  and  give  more  decency  and  dignity  to  public 
life. 
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LIEUT.COLONEL    DENISON    ON    RACE    DIVISIONS. 

Introduced  by  the  president  as  one  of  the  best  friends  of 
Canada  living  in  the  country, Lieut. -Col.  Denison  was  warmly 
welcomed  as  he  rose  to  deliver  the  second  reply  to  the 
toast.  Recalling  the  gravely  momentous  changes  which 
have  of  late  swept  over  Canada,  remarking  that  Canada 
has  just  taken  one  more  great  step  on  her  national  pro- 
gress, Col.  Denison  spoke  first  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Canadian  people  had,  after  a  good  deal  of  philosophical 
and  academical  discussion,  decided  the  future  of  Canada. 
The  ties  of  sentiment,  of  tradition,  of  loyalty,  had  held  her 
to  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  The  South- 
African  War  had  settled  this  question,  for  Canada  had  sent 
her  young  men  to  fight  for  the  Imperial  cause,  and  those 
who  lie  buried  under  the  veldt  are  so  many  pledges  for 
Imperial  connection.  As  that  was  the  intention  of  the 
Canadian  people,  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to  insure  that 
Canada  should  be  the  most  important,  most  populous, 
most  influential  portion  of  the  Empire.  This  could  only 
be  accomplished  by  the  united  efforts  of  all  her  people. 
After  reference  to  Mr.  Sauvalle's  excellent  sentiments,  Col. 
Denison  referred  to  the  partisanship  which  sometimes 
places  party  above  country.  He  was  a  Canada-First  man, 
and  avowed  himself  ready  to  change  his  party  every  year, 
or  every  month,  or  every  day,  whenever  the  interests  of  the 
country  demanded  it.  He  regretted  very  much  that  a  few 
men  on  both  sides  and  of  both  nationalities  were  trying  to 
create  dissension.  This  was  most  unpatriotic.  A  few  in 
Lower  Canada  seemed  dissatisfied,  but  why  should  they  be  ? 
Had  they  not  the  same  constitutional  freedom  that  all 
Canada  enjoyed  ?  Why  should  they  feel  differently  from 
the  rest  of  the  Canadian  people  ?  What  political  change 
could  possibly  give  our  French-Canadian  fellow-country- 
men greater  political  freedom  or  greater  independence  ? 
Suppose  Quebec  were  a  portion  of  the  Republic  of  France, 
subject  to  the  erratic  changes  of  Government,  frequent 
revolutions,  and  liable  to  army  conscription  ?  Or  if  Quebec 
were  an  independent  country,  with  all  the  rest  of  Canada 
as  a  foreign  nation   on  one  side  of   her,  and  the  United 
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States,  another  foreign  nation,  on  the  other,  would  she  be  as 
free  or  as  independent  as  she  is  to-day  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  why  should  anyone  in  Upper  Canada 
find  fault  with  our  French  comrades,  and  say  they  are  not 
as  good  Canadians  as  any  other  ?  Had  not  the  French 
always  done  their  duty,  and  shown  themselves  as  loyal  to 
Canada  as  any  ?  Had  not  national  danger  affected  them 
exactly  as  it  affected  the  English-Canadians  ?  Did  not  the 
French-Canadians  stand  true  in  1775  and  save  Canada  for 
the  Empire  ?  Were  they  not  born  on  the  same  soil,  under 
the  same  flag,  under  the  same  Sovereign,  and  why  should 
they  not  feel  exactly  the  same  as  all  other  Canadians  ?  Did 
not  history  prove  this  ?  Did  not  the  French-Canadians 
fight  side  by  side  with  our  fathers  in  181 2,  fight  on  the  same 
fields  and  for  the  same  cause  ?  Had  they  not  always  shown 
the  same  feeling  ?  They  sent  their  representatives  to  South 
Africa  as  we  did,  and  a  French-Canadian  Premier  sent  them. 
The  most  eloquent,  brilliant  and  patriotic  speeches  ever 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  made 
by  our  French-Canadian  Premier,  spoken  on  behalf  of  all 
Canadians,  in  the  interest  of  Canada  and  the  Empire, 
in  opposition  to  the  few  who  were  trying  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  dissention. 

When  they  were  speaking  or  writing  on  this  subject, 
Col.  Denison  went  on,  why  should  they  not  bring  up  the 
good  things  the  French  had  done  ?  Instead  of  speaking  of 
the  few  men  who  were  out  of  harmony  with  the  main 
opinion  of  the  nation,  why  not  think  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's 
magnificent  speech  in  Paris,  or  of  the  poor  fellows  buried 
in  South  Africa?  In  these  disputes  in  the  House  three 
French-Canadians  had  taken  the  one  view,  and  against 
them  all  the  other  French-Canadians  and  all  of  the  English- 
Canadians  had  voted  together.  Let  English-Canadians 
think  of  the  great  mass  of  the  French-Canadian  members 
who  voted  with  them,  and  not  of  the  few  men  who  tried  to 
make  trouble.  Col.  Denison  referred  to  one  or  two  other 
phases  of  this  subject,  and  concluded  with  a  final  appeal 
that  in  their  dealings  with  each  other  French  and  English 
should  remember  not  "  both  to  get  angry  at  the  same  time." 
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Finally  he  likened  the  national  spirit  he  longed  for  to  the 
esprit  du  corps  which  is  so  invaluable  a  quality  in  a  regi- 
ment, and  he  appealed  most  earnestly  to  the  press,  who 
had  so  much  power,  to  use  their  utmost  endeavor  to  secure 
a  united  Canada. 

NEWSPAPERMEN    IN    PARLIAMENT. 

In  a  few  brief  remarks  Mr.  A.  G.  F.  Macdonald,  the 
president-elect,  proposed  the  toast  of  "The  Parliaments," 
expressing  his  gratification  at  the  number  of  newspaper- 
men who  were  members  of  either  Dominion  or  Provincial 
Parliaments,  and  who  were  showing  there  that  gentlemen  of 
this  craft  were  among  the  best  legislators  we  had. 

Mr.  Geo.  P.  Graham,  M.P.P.,  in  replying,  said  he  was 
delighted  with  the  speech  of  M.  Sauvalle,  and  could 
heartily  echo  the  good  words  which  had  been  spoken  for 
the  French-Canadians.  As  an  eastern  Ontario  man,  he 
perhaps  came  into  closer  contact  with  the  French-Canadian 
people,  and  in  his  experience  he  had  found  that  they  made 
first-class  Canadians  wherever  they  were.  In  business  there 
were  none  more  upright.  They  were  always  as  good  as 
their  word.  He  would  rather  have  a  French-Canadian  on 
his  list  six  months  in  arrears  than  an  English-Canadian  one 
month.  As  to  the  Canadian  spirit,  we  should  not  take  the 
opinion  of  two  or  three,  but  of  the  great  majority.  If  the 
"  two  or  three  test "  were  applied  to  the  Association,  a  true 
estimate  of  its  ideas  and  ideals  would  be  out  of  the 
question.  The  press  and  politicians  were  to  blame  for  the 
race  cry  and  other  troubles.  Proceeding,  Mr.  Graham 
suggested  that  English  newspapers  on  both  sides  should 
cease  to  quote  the  stray  paragraphs  from  certain  French 
newspapers  which  would  go  to  show  them  disloyal,  or  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  duty  of 
the  press  was  to  fan  the  flame,  not  of  the  baser  qualities  of 
man,  but  of  all  that  was  good  in  him.  This  would  raise 
the  plane  of  political  discussion  greatly,  though  he  believed 
it  was  higher  here  than  in  most  countries.  There  was  a 
great  work  to  perform  in  the  Provincial  Parliaments. 
When  we  think  of  our  Province  we  forget  the  magnitude 
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of  it.  Ontario  was  larger  than  the  nine  States  nearest  to 
it ;  it  was  almost  as  large  as  the  German  Empire,  and  it 
was  rich  in  timber,  minerals  and  water  power,  but  its 
greatest  resources  were  the  bone  and  sinews  and  brain  of 
its  young  men  and  women.  They  had  always  taken  high 
positions  in  foreign  countries.  When  the  history  of  Canada 
came  to  be  written  its  monuments  would  be  those  of  peace 
rather  than  of  war,  and  the  press  would  be  the  greatest 
influence  toward  this.  Concluding,  Mr.  Graham  said  he 
looked  in  the  future  for  a  young  British  Empire  of  our  own 
here,  imitated  by  many,  but  equalled  by  none. 

Mr.  N.  W.  Rowell  said  that  the  time  was  past  when 
our  Legislatures  could  think  only  of  their  own  interests. 
The  Ontario  and  British  Columbia  Legislatures  had  found 
that  they  had  to  consider  the  whole  country  in  making 
their  laws,  and  the  Parliament  at  Ottawa  had  to  legislate 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  Canada  but  of  the  whole 
British  Empire.  A  great  many  people  thought,  because  of 
the  expressions  of  some  Americans,  that  we  should  pay 
some  regard  to  their  wishes  in  adopting  our  policy.  They 
forgot  that  our  relations  with  the  Empire  are  more  impor- 
tant to  us  than  are  our  relations  with  the  United  States. 
The  press  was  the  most  potent  influence  in  shaping  national 
thought  and  social  influences  in  the  country  to-day.  A 
great  many  men  stayed  out  of  politics  because  they  think 
that  people  would  say  they  "  saw  something  in  it  for  them," 
and  many  desirable  men  were  prevented  from  serving  their 
country  in  Parliament  in  this  way.  The  press,  said  Mr. 
Rowell,  should  give  credit  to  its  political  opponents  while 
living  and  not  leave  it  till  after  they  were  dead.  This 
would  be  much  better  for  public  life  in  Canada.  Canada, 
with  a  population  of  6,000,000,  had  already  a  great  say  in 
the  Empire  and  is  considered  in  all  the  Empire's  doings. 
What  place  would  be  hers  when  twenty  or  thirty  millions 
of  people  formed  her  population  ?  Mr.  Rowell  concluded 
with  an  eloquent  reference  to  the  feeling  between  Canada 
and  Great  Britain. 
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THE    FAMOUS    ROYCROFT,    MAN. 

At  this  juncture  a  pleasant  surprise  occurred,  when  the 
chairman  announced  the  presence  of  Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard, 
of  East  Aurora,  N.Y.,  the  founder  of  the  famous  Roycroft 
printing  place,  and  asked  the  company  to  drink  a  toast  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Hubbard  was  given  a  splendid  reception.  He  had 
listened  to  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  Canada  and  other 
countries,  he  said,  and  though  he  wished  to  appear  modest 
he  thought  he  might  be  allowed  to  speak  of  himself  and 
his  own  town  and  people.  "  Modesty  "  he  said,  "  is  only 
egotism,  anyway,  turned  wrong  side  out."  The  town  of 
East  Aurora,  N.Y.,  was  the  home  of  Chimes,  sire  of 
Abbot — record  2  3-4.  (Laughter.)  "  East  Aurora  holds 
the  world's  trotting  record,  so  you  needn't  sneeze  at  our 
town,"  said  the  speaker.  He  stated  that  he  did  not  own 
Abbot.  He  was  the  property  of  a  neighbour  of  his,  with 
whom  he  had  often  traded  horses.  Mr.  Hubbard  said  he 
was  still  in  the  business  of  raising  fast  horses,  and  perhaps 
it  was  only  natural  that  he  should  drift  into  book-making. 
Mr.  Hubbard  then  explained  the  causes  leading  up  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Roycroft  shop.  He  and  the  other 
originator  of  the  shop  started  out  in  the  first  place  ostensi- 
bly to  write  up  their  enemies.  Not  having  any,  Mr. 
Hubbard  waded  into  Mr.  Bok,  editor  of  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  while  his  friend  went  after  Mr.  Howells.  Bok,  he 
explained,  was  the  gentleman  who  had  laid  it  down  that 
widows  should  not  wear  tan  shoes,  and  that  it  was  bad 
form  to  blow  the  froth  off  a  charlotte  russe.  Howells  was 
attacked  because  he  was  too  successful.  A  newspaper,  he 
said,  was  always  safe  in  denouncing  a  successful  man. 
"  When  you  write  a  man  down  you  write  him  up."  Bok 
and  Howells  had  gone  on  prospering  despite  their  attacks 
upon  them.  They  at  first  only  employed  "  Sunday-School" 
boys  and  girls,  but  now  they  took  anyone  in  no  matter 
what  their  reputation.  "  Bad  people,"  he  said,  "are  only 
good  people  who  have  misdirected  their  energies.  The 
bad  man  is  not  half  as  bad  as  he's  painted,  and  the  good 
man  isn't  half  as  good."   Speaking  of  the  United  States  he 
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said  that  that  country  had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  foreign 
nation.  The  country  stood  in  the  greatest  danger  from 
ignorance  and  incompetence.  Teachers  were  what  were 
needed.  He  prayed  that  they  might  decrease  the  fighting 
force  and  increase  the  teaching  force. 

AN    EDITOR    ON    EDITORS. 

Mr.  McGilllcuddy  then  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The 
Press,"  the  members  of  which,  he  said,  were  not  always  as 
kind  to  one  another  as  they  would  like  the  other  fellow  to 
be  to  them.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Press  Association  the 
newspapers  did  not  do  their  duty  by  them.  In  other 
trades — a  merchants'  association,  for  instance — the  papers 
gave  column  after  column  of  views  concerning  it,  but  they 
let  the  Press  Association  go  with  half  a  column,  perhaps, 
with  the  accent  on  the  "perhaps."  A  whole  page  almost 
is  given  to  the  Osgoode  Hall  affairs,  and  he  did  not  think 
there  was  one  address  that  could  equal  one  of  those  given 
at  this  banquet.  The  press  of  Canada,  all  in  all,  was  one 
of  the  best  in  the  world,  and  it  should  be  made  an  educating 
factor.  The  papers  of  the  country  should  agitate  for  the 
school  children  to  be  given  a  trip  to  Quebec,  and  let  them 
see  the  monuments  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  and  other 
historic  buildings  and  scenes.  This  would  make  them 
better  Canadians  than  ever.  He  would  couple  with  the 
toast  of  "  The  Press  "  the  name  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Pattullo. 

Mr.  Pattullo  did  not  think  that  he  should  have  been 
called  upon,  as  he  had  not  been  prepared,  like  Mr.  Graham 
and  Mr.  McGilllcuddy,  to  speak.  Mr.  Pattullo  said  that 
he  believed  he  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  association 
present,  and  he  could  not  overcome  a  feeling  of  sadness  on 
this  occasion  when  he  recalled  the  time  when  Messrs. 
George  Brown,  Tom  White,  "  Father  "  Wiley,  Wm. 
Buckingham  (Stratford),  Innes  (Guelph)  and  Sir  Mackenzie 
Bowell  used  to  speak.  But  he  was  glad  to  see  and  hear 
Col.  Denison.  He  contrasted  the  comparatively  small 
issues  which  they  used  to  deal  with  at  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  old  Press  Association  with  the  broad  questions 
which  were  discussed  now,  and  could  not  but  feel  envious 
of  the  present  association. 
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Mr.  J.  T.  Clark  thought  it  a  strange  thing  that  in  a 
world  4,000  years  old  men  had  not  yet  devised  some  better 
scheme  than  this  speech-making  to  entertain  themselves. 
It  might  be  suggested  that  he  was  amusing  himself,  but  he 
was  hot.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  good  deal  more  enjoy- 
able if  they  would  get  up  a  boxing  tournament  or  some- 
thing like  that.  Referring  to  a  former  speaker's  statement 
that  proper  action  on  the  part  of  British  statesmen  would 
have  resulted  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
Canada  belonging  to  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Clark 
declared  that  the  best  thing  that  ever  occurred  was  the 
American  Revolution.  Otherwise  we  might  be  now  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  such  an  immense  republic  as  that 
would  be  bound  to  split  up  into  smaller  factions  or  may  be 
separate  countries. 

Mr.  Burke  was  the  last  speaker  of  the  evening.  He 
would  like  to  appeal  to  the  press  to  exert  its  influence  for 
the  development  of  New  Ontario.  They  had  there  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole  Province.  Those  who  controlled  the 
Government  of  the  country  and  Province,  as  well  as  the 
press  that  supported  them,  should  look  after  the  needs  of 
New  Ontario  as  one  of  their  most  important  duties.  The 
outlying  parts  of  Ontario  had  within  their  limits  the 
making  of  an  empire.  People  of  other  parts  of  the 
Province  in  doing  their  duty  by  New  Ontario  would  be 
helping  themselves  as  well,  for  the  development  and  popu- 
lating of  that  district  meant  more  customers  for  the  manu- 
facturers and  other  business  men  of  the  Province.  He 
thought  that  the  great  country  to  the  north,  Keewatin  and 
the  adjoining  districts,  should  be  added  to  Ontario. 

During  the  evening  a  number  of  songs  were  rendered 
by  Messrs.  Adam  Dockray  and  Donald  C.  MacGregor, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Godfrey.  Mr.  Godfrey's  newest 
composition,  "A  Greeting  to  the  King,"  sung  by  Mr. 
MacGregor,  was  very  well  received. 

The  banquet  broke  up  about  12  o'clock,  all  joining 
heartily  in  singing  "God  Save  the  King." 
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FRIDAY    HORNING. 

Mr.  Willison  took  the  chair  at  a  largely  attended  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  on  Friday  morning.  The  first  item 
was  a  most  instructive  and  entertaining  talk  by  Mr.  Atwell 
Fleming,  secretary  of  the  Toronto  Employing  Printers  and 
Bookbinders'  Association,  his  subject  being  "  Employer 
and  Employe."  Mr.  Fleming  said  that  the  number  of 
conflicting  interests  in  the  printing  business  in  Toronto, 
and  the  different  standpoints  from  which  the  subject  had 
to  be  viewed,  made  it  difficult  to  say  anything  that  might 
benefit  printers  in  other  places. 

The  printing  unions  had  become  strong  in  Toronto  and 
were  branching  out  in  all  smaller  places.  They  might  not 
amount  to  anything  in  the  smallest  places,  but  in  every 
town  or  city  where  there  were  daily  papers  the  unions 
would  have  power.  The  Toronto  employing  printers  had, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  outside  printers,  shown  a  rather 
weak-kneed  policy  in  dealing  with  the  unions,  but  no  proper 
estimate  of  the  situation  could  be  formed  by  those  not 
knowing  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Early  in  the  year  1899  the  Press  Feeders'  Union  asked 
for  a  raise.  Up  till  then  this  union  had  not  been  recognized, 
but  things  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  there  were  many 
press  feeders  who  had  been  at  that  part  of  the  work  for 
some  years.  In  some  cases  they  were  men  who  had  families 
to  support,  and  were  often  fairly  old  hands  in  an  office,  but 
had  never  got  beyond  the  press-feeding  part  of  the  work. 
In  the  end  the  Feeders'  Union  was  recognized, 
and  their  raise  granted.  In  April,  1899,  the 
Typographical  Union  asked  for  a  raise  from  $11 
to  $12  per  week.  In  June  the  pressmen  made  a  demand. 
They  wanted  a  raise  from  $12  to  $13.50  per  week.  In  July 
the  bookbinders  asked  for  $1  per  week  more  ;  they  were 
then  getting  $11.  All  these  unions  were  given  higher  wages, 
and  had  become  stronger  in  Toronto  than  in  any  other 
city  in  Canada,  and  probably  as  strong  as  any  in  the  United 
States. 
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It  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  said  Mr.  Fleming, 
to  have  a  strike.  But  it  took  a  great  deal  of  care  and  hard 
work  to  avoid  it. 

When,  on  June  28,  1900,  the  press  feeders  demanded 
another  raise,  the  employing  printers  realized  that  "  they 
were  up  against  it,"  and  perceived  that  continued  demands 
would  be  presented  by  all  the  unions.  So  they  flatly 
declined  the  raise.  The  Typographical  Union  then  asked 
for  another  raise  of  from  $12  to  $15  per  week. 

They  could  have  been  held  off,  but  the  feeders  stepped 
in  and  declared  that  they  would  strike  if  their  raise  was  not 
granted.  It  was  about  the  Christmas  season  and  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  work.  It  would  have  meant  a  disaster  to 
the  city  if  the  strike  had  taken  place. 

The  Toronto  printers  thought  that  wages  should  go  up 
in  other  Canadian  cities,  but  they  would  not  help  in  getting 
them.  In  the  long  run  the  general  trend  of  wages  would 
be  upwards.  On  June  7  of  this  year  there  would  be  a  raise 
of  wages  in  the  allied  printing  trades  in  Toronto  that  would 
aggregate  $75,000  per  year,  possibly  more.  But  he  did  not 
object  to  the  wages  they  paid,  but  to  the  host  of  little 
things  that  were  intended  to  harass  the  employer. 

"  Printers,"  Mr.  Fleming  concluded,  "should  get  over 
their  insatiable  desire  to  get  all  the  printing  that  comes 
along.  If  outsiders  can  do  work  cheaper  than  we  in 
Toronto  can,  by  all  means  do  it ;  but  don't  try  to  see  how 
cheap  you  can  do  it." 

Mr.  Dingman  :  "  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this 
raise  in  Toronto  would  affect  the  wages  in  other  towns  in 
Canada  ?  " 

Mr.  Fleming  :  "  No.  I  said  that  the  unions  were 
becoming  stronger  in  other  towns  and  that  the  result  would 
be  demands  for  higher  wages,  and  you  employers  in  these 
places  should  prepare  for  it." 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Association 
for  Mr.  Fleming's  admirable  address. 
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A  REFORM  IN  PLATE  MATTER. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Pettypiece,  in  speaking  of  "  Plate  Matter," 
lamented  the  fact  that  much  of  that  supplied  to  country 
papers  was  prepared  in  the  United  States,  and  had  an 
American  sentiment  running  all  through  it.  The  country 
paper  is  an  educator,  and  it  should  educate  along  a  patriotic 
line.  He  quoted  some  of  the  matter  referred  to.  "  Our 
Richest  Woman,"  referring  to  Mrs.  Hetty  Green,  was  one 
of  these  ;  and  "Our  Fleet,"  meaning  that  of  the  United 
States,  was  another  misleading  phrase. 

Mr.  McGillicuddy:  "Instead  of  our  dredge."  (Laughter.) 

The  remedy,  continued  Mr.  Pettypiece,  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  publishers.  If  they  insisted  on  having  altogether 
Canadian  matter  they  would  get  it.  Certain  classes  of 
plate  matter,  such  as  fashion  cuts,  were  very  desirable  ;  but 
the  humorous  part  could  be  eliminated,  or  else  could  be 
displaced  by  the  effusions  of  Mr.  McGillicuddy  and  other 
Canadian  humorists.  When  he  complained  to  some  of 
those  connected  with  the  service  they  had  replied  to  cut  off 
the  headings  if  they  were  objectionable  and  set  up  suitable 
ones.  The  country  editor  was  frequently  accused  of  edit- 
ing his  paper  with  the  pastepot  and  scissors,  but  he  declined 
to  edit  his  with  a  saw  and  chisel  too.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  McNee  thought  Mr.  Pettypiece's  objections  were 
serious.  We  had  to  cultivate  a  national  sentiment  here. 
When  anti-Canadian  sentiments  are  expressed  in  American 
papers  their  effect  does  not  amount  to  much,  but  when  we 
see  them  in  Canadian  papers  there  is  a  big  difference. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Johnston,  of  The  Toronto  Type  Foundry 
said  that  these  were  probably  the  only  objections  that 
could  be  found  in  the  plate  matter,  and  he  admitted  that 
there  was  something  in  the  criticism.  They  had  got  up  a 
lot  of  Canadian  matter,  however,  and  those  pages  were 
not  patronized.  The  American  Press  Association  took  a 
great  deal  of  the  trade.  Many  gentlemen  present  took 
plate  from  them.  The  Toronto  Type  Foundry  had  finally 
to  buy  out  The  American  Plate  Company.  He  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  find  out  what  the  newspapermen  wanted 
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in  the  way  of  plate  matter,  and  if  they  would  appoint  a 
committee  to  come  to  the  establishment  and  make  their 
wants  known  exactly,  he  would  see  that  they  were  carried 
out.  They  had  the  capital,  enterprise  and  desire  to  do  it. 
They  sent  proofs  out  every  week  and  if  the  users  of  the 
plate  would  order  what  they  wanted  they  would  get  it.  But 
the  usual  order  was  merely,  "  Send  us  a  box  of  plate." 

A  committee,  composed  of  Messrs.  Pettypiece,  Burke, 
and  A.  McNee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  Mr.  Johnston 
on  the  matter. 
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THE  NEWSPAPER  OF  1950. 

By  S.  D.   SCOTT,   Sun,  St.   John,  N.B. 

When  I  was  asked  to  say  something  about  the  newspaper  of 
1950,  my  first  impulse  was  to  decline,  on  the  ground  that  I 
could  not  possibly  know  anything  about  the  subject.  Nothing 
is  certain  in  my  mind  respecting  it,  except  that  I  shall  have 
no  share  in  making  the  paper,  and  shall  not  have  the 
privilege  of  reading  it.  It  will  be  the  work  of  writers,  most 
of  whom  are  yet  unborn,  and  will  be  read  by  a  generation 
whose  tastes  shall  be  formed  under  circumstances  unknown  to 
us.  It  will  be  the  pi-oduct  of  mechanical  and  social  conditions 
and  inventions  which  no  man  •  living  can  forsee.  It  may  be 
that  there  shall  be  no  newspaper  in  1950,  but  that  some  other 
device  to  meet  the  purpose  shall  be  discovered. 

What  if  the  machinery  now  used  for  collecting  and  for- 
warding news  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  for  arranging 
and  editing  it,  should  be  connected  with  some  equipment 
whereby  despatches  should  be  transmitted  to  our  several  homes 
as  a  telephone  message  now  is,  there  to  be  registered  on  a 
sheet,  so  that  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  we  may  read 
the  news  of  the  time  without  the  aid  of  the  printing  press  ? 
Equally  wonderfully  things  have  happened,  if  we  look  at  them 
from  the  standpoint  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Not  only  am  1  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  paper 
which  our  executive  has  asked  me  to  describe,  but  it  can  be 
proved  that  such  ignorance  is  universal  and  inevitable.  But. 
after  all,  is  that  a  good  reason  why  we  should  not  talk  about 
it  ?  Has  the  want  of  knowledge  ever  been  an  excuse  for 
silence  on  the  part  of  a  newspaperman  ?  Would  it  be  right 
for  any  one  of  us  to  even  suggest  that  we  should  limit  our 
discussions  to  things  we  know  ?  It  would  be  treason  to  a 
noble  profession  to  suggest  such  limitations. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  who  has  provided  the  raw  material 
for  school-boy  declamation  is  authority  for  the  suggestion 
that  there  is  no  way  to  judge  the  future  but  by  the  past,  and 
that  truism  applies  to  those  who,  like  me,  have  no  prophets 
among  our  ancestors.  And  yet  how  many  things  have 
happened  in  the  last  half  century  of  newspaper  history 
which  could  not  have  been  foreseen.  No  one  could 
suppose  fifty  years  ago  that  printing  paper  would  now  be 
produced  from  the  cheapest  material  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  sold  for  two  or  three  cents  per  pound.  The  Linotype,  and 
other  machinery,  which  have  reduced  by  fifty  and  seventy-five 
per  cent,  the  cost  of  composition,  could  not  be  foreseen.    Half 
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a  century  ago.  ojie  might  ha\e  had  visions  of  the  rapid  distri- 
bution of  papers,  by  railway,  over  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
but  it  could  hardly  be  more  than  a  dream.  The  modern  news 
paper  seems  to  be  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  telegraph, 
yet  they  are  not  our  oldest  newspapermen  who  were 
accustomed  to  handling  European  news  obtained  by  mail,  and 
.a  slow  mail  at  that.  George  Brown  and  Joseph  Howe  made 
good  newspapers  fifty  years  ago,  but  we  would  be  hopelessly 
handicapped  by  the  conditions  of  their  time.  Judging  from 
the  past,  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  there  will  be  as 
many  and  as  wonderful  inventions  during  the  next  fifty  years, 
but  none  of  us  can  say  what  they  will  be.  Probably  still 
cheaper  paper,  and  let  us  hope  an  improvement  in  the  quality. 
Probably  further  improvement  in  composition,  and.  as  Mr. 
Harmsworth  suggests,  much  improvement  in  illustration.  Of 
course,  we  shall  have  more  rapid  transportation  and  cheaper 
telegraphing,  if  science  shall  not  have  invented  a  substitute  for 
the  telegraph. 

Again,  judging  from  the  past,  we  may  look  for  an  enormous 
increase  of  readers  of  the  daily  press.  In  this  country,  and 
probably  everywhere  else,  the  daily  papers  nave  acquired  their 
rural  circulation  within  the  last  few  years.  Even  yet,  while 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  our  city  people  have  a  daily  paper  in  the 
house,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  farming  population  get 
one. 

Half  a  century  from  now,  city  and  country  will  be  more 
alike  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  privilege.  The  natural  intelli- 
gence of  the  country  <io\k  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  city 
people,  and  if  they  now  read  more  books  and  fewer  papers, 
they  will  be  easily  induced  to  sacrifice  their  leisure  to  ephem- 
eral reading.  Some  communities  are  still  at  the  disadvantage 
of  distance  and  scanty  mail  service  ;  others  have  not  yet 
adapted  themselves  to  the  modern  conditions.  But  time  will 
work  its  way  with  those  happy  folk,  whose  minds  are  not 
now  disturbed  by  the  rumors  and  gossip  of  this  busy  but 
frivolous  world,  and,  perhaps,  before  1950,  the  last  of  those  who 
read  abiding  literature  will  have  passed  away. 

Matthew  Arnold  said  that  if  he  lived  to  be  eighty,  he 
would  see  the  people  reading  nothing  but  newspapers.  He  was 
not  quite  right,  but  we  may  safely  say  that,  in  half  a  century, 
practically  every  family  in  the  land  will  have  one  newspaper 
every  day,  and  many  of  them  more  than  one.  The  gift  of 
rapid  and  cursory  reading,  formerly  belonging  to  the  educated 
classes,  will  have  been  acquired  by  all. 

This  means  an  increase  of  circulation  far  beyond  the 
increase  of  population.    Circulations  of  a  million  will  probably 
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be  as  common  as  those  of  a  hundred  thousand  now,  and  the 
class  of  papers  which  now  claim  five  to  ten  thousand  will  talk 
of  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  accept  one  word  of  Mr.  Harmsworth's 
prophecy  regarding  the  simultaneous  newspaper  of  the 
twentieth  century,  but  the  increase  in  the  resources  of  the 
greater  papers  must  be  enormous  if,  with  the  larger  number  of 
readers,  there  is  also  a  corresponding-  growth  in  the  advertiser's 
share. 

Judging  again  by  the  past,  I  forsee  that  the  cleverest  and 
best  paid  men  engaged  in  preparing  newspaper  copy  will  be 
those  in  the  employ  of  the  advertiser.  For  the  greatest 
development  that  happened  in  newspaper  work  in  my  day  is 
the  development  of  skill  and  talent  in  the  preparation  of 
advertisements,  and  the  enterprise  and  expenditure  on  the  part 
of  the  great  business  houses  in  securing  publicity.  I  know 
that  the  advertisement  is  about  the  oldest  part  of  the  news- 
paper, and  that  the  newspaper  was  used  for  advertising 
purposes  before  it  was  employed  in  printing  news,  but  the 
remarkable  talent  shown  in  making  advertisements  interesting 
to  the  general  i-eader  is  a  modern  development.  The  time  may 
be  coming  when  the  good  advertiser  shall  no  longer  ask  to  be 
"  next  to  reading  matter,"  but  shall  want  to  be  with  other 
advertisers,  while  the  literary  contributor  will  ask  to  have  his 
treatise  placed  next  to  good  advertising  matter. 

It  is  a  perpetual  surprise  to  me,  and  also  a  great  comfort 
to  us  all,  that  there  is  no  break  or  strain  in  that  remarkable 
and  beneficent  partnership  between  trader  and  the  publisher, 
whereby  the  business  man  practically  buys  each  issue  of  the 
paper,  causes  it  to  be  almost  given  away  to  the  reader,  and 
yet  makes  money  out  of  the  transaction.  For  two  centuries 
this  compact  has  been  in  force,  but  it  is  one  of  its  latest 
phases  that  the  subscriber  now  gets  his  paper  for  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  production.  He  thinks  he  pays  for  it  when  he  buys 
it,  but  he  really  makes  his  payment  when  he  buys  the  supplies 
from  the  advertiser.  There  is  no  sign  that  this  partnership 
shall  be  dissolved  in  the  next  half  century,  and  I  suggest  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  discover  the  name  of  the  first 
advertiser,  and  erect  a  monument  in  his  honor.  He  and  his 
successors  have  done  more  to  make  newspapers  cheap  than  all 
the  inventors  and  all  the  journalists  and  all  the  advocates  of 
cheap  postage.  The  publisher  is  the  producer  who  sends  goods 
to  his  patrons  by  his  own  team.  The  advertiser  is  one  who 
has  no  team,  but  wants  to  send  his  commodities  to  the  same 
people.     So  he  pays  the  driver  and  feeds  the  horse,  and  keeps 
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the  cart  in  repair,  and  pays  part  of  the  cost  of  the  publisher's 
goods,  in  order  that  he  may  get  introduced  to  the  customers 
and  have  the  use  of  the  outfit.  It  pays  him,  it  pays  the 
printer,  and,  most  of  all,  it  pays  the  reader. 

Some  may  fear  that  the  consolidation  of  business  houses, 
the  extinction  of  all  the  smaller  firms,  and  the  consequent 
decrease  of  competition,  will  work  against  advertising  in  the 
future,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  growth  of  population,  the 
continual  discovery  of  new  things  to  sell,  the  development  of 
new  wants,  the  invention  of  new  diseases,  the  recognition  of 
the  doctrine  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  offer  for  sale  any- 
thing which  he  has  the  right  to  sell,  must  tend  to  increase  the 
number  of  advertisers. 

Perhaps  I  was  not  expected  to  dwell  upon  this  feature  of 
the  case,  but  it  is  certain  that  newspaper  development  in  the 
future  will  largely  take  its  character  from  the  conduct  of  the 
advertiser.  Without  him  the  reader  will  have  a  less  cumbrous 
paper,  and  one  in  which  he  can  more  easily  find  the  news,  but 
he  will  have  to  pay  more  for  it,  and  afterwards  lose  a  good 
deal  of  time  trying  to  find  out  where  to  get  the  things  he 
wants  to  buy. 

The  theory  of  Mr.  Harmsworth  that  the  newspaper  of  the 
future  will  be  produced  simultaneously  in  many  places,  by  a 
combination  of  capital  and  enterprise,  such  as  that  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  does  not  commend  itself  to  my  foresight. 
Mr.  Harmsworth  does  not  seem  to  realize  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  a  journal  and  the  ordinary  commodities  of  com- 
merce. It  may  well  be  that  steel  and  iron  production,  railway 
transportation,  the  building  of  ships,  and  the  control  of  great 
industries,  may  pass  into  the  hands  of  combines  having  capital 
and  organizing  genius  at  their  disposal,  but  I  do  not  expect 
that  every  product  of  the  mind,  and  will,  and  conscience  and 
heart,  will  be  ground  out  in  a  mill  of  that  kind.  The  syndi- 
cate of  the  twentieth  century  may  cultivate  our  fields,  but  it 
will  not  cultivate  our  minds  ;  it  may  raise  our  cattle,  but 
will  not  bring  up  our  families  ;  it  may  make  our  clothing, 
but  it  cannot  make  all  our  laws  ;  it  may  control  our  tele- 
graph, but  it  cannot  produce  our  literature,  even  that  part  of 
it  which  lasts  but  for  a  day.  It  may  hedge  in  our  bodies,  but 
it  can  never  hope  to  own  the  mind  and  will  of  the  whole 
human  race,  and  I  take  it  that  the  journal  of  the  future  will 
be  numbered  among  one  of  the  things  that  belong  to  the 
mind. 

When  we  fill  our  lamp  with  midnight  oil,  we  do  not  care 
whether   we   have   poured    in   Mr.    Rockefeller's   goods   or   not, 
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although  we  might  prefer  to  select  for  ourselves  the  university 
which  our  light  is  endowing.  A  gallon  of  oil  is  a  gallon  of 
oil  ;  a  steel  rail  has  nothing  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  personality  in 
it  ;  a  railway  ride  does  not  bring  us  into  personal  contact 
with  the  boss  of  the  railway  syndicate.  But,  when  we  buy  a 
paper,  whether  we  call  it  a  newspaper  or  a  journal,  it  is  not 
quite  the  same  thing  whether  we  get  The  Toronto  Globe,  or 
The  Toronto  Mail,  whether  we  purchase  The  Montreal  Witness, 
or  The  Licensed  Victuallers'  Gazette.  The  newspaper  of  the 
future  will,  I  think,  be  something  more  than  a  product  of  the 
telegraph  wires  and  the  printing  machinery.  It  is  my  faith, 
that  in  1950  it  will  be,  as  now  (  and  I  hope  more  than  now  ) . 
a  product  of  such  intellectual  and  moral  forces  as  cannot  be 
bought  and  sold  by  syndicates,  and  made  to  grind  like  a 
blind  Samson  in  the  mills  of  the  Philistines. 

Mr.  Harmsworth  talks  of  "  buying  the  best  brains."  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  best  brains  for  journalistic  work  are  for  sale 
to  the  highest  bidder.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  expect 
that  Rudyard  Kipling  could  be  bought  by  Mr.  Labouchere,  or 
that  any  combination  of  capital  could  have  induced  Horace 
Greely  to  advocate  slavery,  or  Billy  Maclean,  M.P.,  to  desert 
the  National  Policy.  What  syndicate  could  buy  jingo  litera- 
ture from  the  By-stander,  or  a  continental  union  treatise  from 
Dr.  Parkin  ?  The  newspaper  of  1950  must  not  only  have 
enterprise  and  resources  behind  it,  but  it  must  have  a  char- 
acter and  disposition  appealing  to  a  certain  constituency  of 
readers.  This  character  is  made  up  of  many  things — the 
traditions  of  other  days,  the  controlling  minds  among  the  men 
who  produce  it — and  have  produced  it.  the  results  of  daily 
association  between  the  paper  and  the  people  who  read  it.  the 
effects  of  battles  fought  on  public  questions,  and,  of  course, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  skill  and  resources  of  the  news  depart- 
ment and  the  business  management. 

Money  cannot  buy  such  a  character,  nor  business  organiza- 
tion attain  to  it.  It  must  be  earned  and  won  by  conflict,  and 
labor  and  thought  and  genius.  To  talk  of  making  such  o 
journal  by  the  same  methods  as  one  makes  an  oil  combine, 
would  be  much  as  if  one  would  propose  to  organize  the 
religious  life  of  the  world  by  buying  the  best  brains  in  the 
ministry,  and  establishing  a  simultaneous  pulpit. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  newspaper  ot  1950  will  be, 
more  than  now,  a  local  paper,  as  communities  grow  larger.  A 
keg  of  nails  from  Virginia  may  suit  as  well  as  one  from  Penn- 
sylvania or  Canada,  but  the  newspaper  reader  is  never  going 
to  be  such  a  cosmopolite  that  he  has  no  more  interest  in  his 


neighbors  than  in  strangers.  A  fire  in  his  own  ward  will 
concern  him  more  than  one  of  the  same  size  on  the  other  side 
of  the  continent,  and  a  business  failure  in  his  own  commercial 
circle,  will  concern  him  more  than  a  revolution  in  a  South- 
American  Bepublic.  Two-thirds  of  a  Montreal  paper,  without 
counting  the  advertisements,  has  little  interest  in  Toronto. 
Three-fifths  of  a  Chicago  paper  would  not  be  read  in  New 
York.  This  is  not  because  the  proprietors  cannot  afford  to 
buy  news  from  the  other  cities,  but  because  it  would  be  no 
use  to  them  if  they  had  it.  The  local  is  more  to  a  newspaper, 
with  the  vast  majority  of  readers,  than  the  universal.  Mr. 
Harmsworth  is,  no  doubt,  right  in  saying  that  news  matter  of 
universal  interest  may  be  distributed  simultaneously  to  many 
points  of  publication.  Largely,  we  have  that  now.  But  he  is 
wrong  in  supposing  that  this  is,  or  ever  can  be,  the  essential 
part  of  a  newspaper.  He  looks  at  the  matter  with  the  eye  of 
a  Londoner.  In  London,  a  man  has  no  neighbors,  except  in 
the  sense  of  the  story  of  the  traveller  who  fell  among  thieves. 
No  other  city  in  the  world  has  so  little  distinctive  life  as 
London.  It  is  a  world  of  its  own.  One  cannot  see  why  a 
London  paper,  such  as  The  Times  or  The  Telegraph,  might  not 
be  reprinted  in  Manchester  without  incongruity.  Any  London 
flavor  it  has  is  the  absence  of  flavor.  But  would  the  people  of 
Manchester  give  up  their  own  newspaper  for  it  ? 

He  was  a  wise  Archbishop  who  said  in  answer  to  the 
question  :  "What  is  the  greatest  danger  of  the  twentieth 
century  ?  '  "I  have  not  the  least  idea."  I  could  not  con- 
ceal, if  I  tried,  the  fact  that  I  am  in  the  same  frame  of  mind 
respecting  the  newspaper  of  1950.  But  I  know  it  will  not  be 
a  simultaneous  paper.  It  will  have  access  to  all  the  world's 
news  that  it  wants,  but  it  will  not  be  wholly  or  mainly 
devoted  to  universal  topics.  It  will,  I  conceive,  have  more 
than  it  has  now  of  the  personality  of  the  men  who  write  for 
it,  and  speak  more  than  now  for  the  class  of  people  who  read 
it  rather  than  those  who  draw  the  dividends.  Stockholders 
will,  perhaps,  print  the  paper  as  Bev.  Dr.  Briggs  prints  light 
novels,  not  because  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  they  want  for  them- 
selves, but  for  business  reasons.  The  writer  will  be  the  main 
man. 

And  the  number  of  such  newspapers  will  go  on  increasing 
instead  of  growing  less.  There  will  be  more  individuality 
instead  of  assimilation,  and  the  individuality  will  be  that  of 
the  community  as  well   as  of  the  author. 

Perhaps,  the  publication  so  vaguely  described  might  be 
called  a  journal  rather  than  a  newspaper,   but  I  do  not  think 
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that  a  mere  chronicle  of  events,  however  well  collected  and 
scientifically  distributed,  can  be  called  by  either  name.  As  I 
said  at  the  beginning,  the  machinery  of  the  future  may  be 
quite  sufficient  to  do  that  kind  of  work  without  the  printing 
press  at  all,  by  some  direct  communication  between  the  news 
agency  and  the  home. 

The  newspaper  which  I  hope  our  children  may  see.  half  a 
century  hence,  will  be  a  greater  power  and  influence  than  a 
news  chronicle,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  a  power  for 
righteousness. 
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MARKET  REPORTS. 

By  H.  S.  SCOTT,  Globe,  Toronto. 

If  there  is  a  royal  road  to  the  material  interests  of  the 
reading  public,  it  is  through  their  pocket-books.  Show  a  man 
how  to  make  money  or  how  to  save  his  means,  and  you  will  at 
once  arrest  his  attention.  Every  person  is  a  buyer  or  a  seller; 
many  are  both.  If  one  has  something  to  sell  or  is  under  the 
necessity  of  buying,  it  is  manifest  that  his  first  concern  will 
be  where  to  sell  or  where  to  buy  ;  what  shall  the  proceeds  be 
or  what  the  cost.  It  follows  that  a  large  proportion  of  every 
newspaper's  clientele  must  be  interested  in  commodity  prices. 
If  that  much  is  granted,  what  department  of  a  newspaper  can 
afford  matter  of  greater  interest  to  the  buying  and  selling 
public  than  that  devoted  to  market  reports  ?  To  the  farmer., 
miles  away  from  the  market,  eagerly  seeking  information  to 
show  him  the  value  of  his  crop,  any  general  news  or  expression 
of  opinion  which  can  be  given  through  a  newspaper  must 
appear  of  small  importance  compared  with  reliable  market 
reports,  showing  accurately  the  value  of  the  product  of  his 
season's  labor. 

Take  this  illustration  of  the  utility  of  market  reports.  Let 
us  suppose  that  a  farmer  is  sowing  five-cent  pieces  and  reaping 
every  Autumn  a  crop  of  silver  dollars,  half  dollars  and  quarter 
dollars,  according  to  the  productiveness  of  his  soil,  and  that 
the  price  of  silver  is  continually  fluctuating.  Can  you  imagine 
any  news  which  would  be  as  important  to  the  farmer  as  the 
market  reports  on  the  price  of  silver  ?  Every  farmer  would  be 
anxious  to  know  if  silver  were  selling  at  a  premium  or  a  dis- 
count ;  what  the  future  price  of  metal  was  likely  to  be. 
and  the  best  time  and  place  to  market  his  crop.  Would  he 
not  turn  at  once  on  receiving  his  paper  to  a  report  on  the 
silver  market,  and  if  his  paper  contained  no  such  report, 
would  he  not  immediately  subscribe  to  some  newspaper  which 
would  regularly  supply  him  with  the  desired  information  ? 
Money  is  only  a  standard  of  value. 

But  the  reports  of  staple  products  are  just  as  valuable  to 
the  farmer,  who  reads  our  newspapers,  as  would  be  the  price 
of  silver  in  such  a  case  as  stated.  The  number  of  dollars  the 
producer  gets  for  his  goods  depends  upon  the  market  value  of 
his  crop.  And  what  is  true  of  the  farmer's  case  is  true  of 
every  case  in  which  any  one  is  interested  in  buying  or  selling 
any  sort  of  commodity.  It  may  be  said  that  farmers,  or  other 
parties  interested  in  prices  current,  do  not  depend  upon  news- 
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papers  for  such  information  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  farmer 
he  posts  himself  on  market  prices  by  frequent  visits  to  the 
nearest  market.  The  majority  of  farmers  live  at  a  distance 
from  markets,  and  when  roads  are  bad  or  harvest  operations 
are  under  way,  it  is  not  convenient  to  visit  the  markets. 
Farmers  and  others,  in  such  cases,  appreciate  the  time  and 
expense  saved  them  by  newspapers  giving  accurate  market 
news,  and,  besides,  they  are  at  all  times  anxious  to  know  the 
state  of  the  markets  at  large.  If  1  were  conducting'  a  provin- 
cial daily  or  weekly  newspaper,  1  would  have  a  column  or  two 
devoted  to  market  reports  in  every  issue  and  would  consider  it 
the  most  valuable  department  of  my  paper.  And  I  don't  think 
I  would  long  have  a  monopoly  of  that  opinion.  The  newspaper 
on  which  I  am  employed  is  readily  paid  a  handsome  premium 
for  advertisements  inserted  among  its  financial  and  commercial 
reports  over  those  appearing  in  other  parts  of  the  issue.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  Shrewd  advertisers  know  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  general  readers  never  fail  to  turn  at  once  on 
getting  the  newspaper  to  the  market  page.  Business  ^people 
are  perhaps  more  conservative  about  expenditure  of  money  on 
advertising  than  in  any  other  outlay  in  connection  with  their 
business. 

I  wish  for  the  behoof  of  the  craft  that  all  business  men 
would  change  their  mercantile  politics  and  become  liberal 
instead  of  conservative  advertisers.  In  selecting  newspaper 
space  for  their  advertisements  business  men  can  be  relied  on 
to  put  their  money  where  it  will  best  tell  to  their  interests. 
Reliable  reports  on  the  cereal  markets  will  create  competition 
for  space  contiguous  to  those  reports  among  those  who  wish 
to  catch  the  eye  of  the  farmer.  General  market  reports  or 
information  of  value  to  retailers  will  induce  the  jobber  or  the 
manufacturer  to  become  a  steady  advertiser  in  order  that  he 
may  reach  the  retail  merchant  by  putting  an  advertisement  in 
his  way  as  he  scans  that  part  of  the  paper  which  conveys  to 
him  news  relating  to  his  business.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  is 
manager  of  a  daily  paper  in  British  Columbia,  said.  "  Market 
reports  are  all  right  for  dailies  in  a  big  city  like  yours  ;  we 
cannot  yet  afford  to  have  them."  1  told  him  I  could  not 
understand  how  he  could  afford  not  to  have  them  and  I  found 
later  that  a  number  of  business  men  in  his  city  subscribed  for 
outside  trade  papers  in  order  to  get  market  reports  which  my 
friend  might  easily  and  inexpensively  have  secured  for  his  own 
paper,  and  also  that  some  of  his  subscribers  advertised  in  these 
outside  papers. 
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Soon  after  I  began  to  study  this  department  of  newspaper 
work,  a  large  wholesaler  in  Toronto  said  to  me,  "  You  make 
a  mistake  in  not  reporting  our  department  of  the  market  more 
fully.  The  failure  of  the  daily  paper  in  that  respect,*'  he 
added,  "  has  called  into  existence  numerous  trade  papers  and 
they  are  taking  advertising  patronage  which  might  have  been 
held  for  the  dailies  if  they  had  filled  the  bill  in  respect  to 
market  news."  I  was  not  long  in  profiting  by  that  hint.  The 
result  is  that  the  firm  of  which  the  gentleman  in  question  is 
the  senior  partner  now  spends  several  hundred  dollars  a  year 
in  advertising  in  the  paper  which  employs  me,  and  several 
competing  firms  have  had  to  follow  his  lead.  In  New  York, 
the  large  daily  newspapers  have  almost  entirely  lost  the 
advertising  trade  of  the  manufacturers  and  jobbers  of  that 
city.  The  enormous  advertising  patronage  controlled  by  that 
important  section  of  the  industrial  and  manufacturing  com- 
munity has  gone  to  the  trade  papers.  The  New  York  daily 
newspapers  have  for  a  long  time  devoted  but  little  space  to 
market  report  outside  of  stock  exchange  reviews  and  stories 
of  general  interest  about  industrial  combinations  and  other 
trade  happenings  well  within  the  ken  of  the  average  reader. 
But  the  business  men  concerned  in  price  movements  have  long 
had  their  wants  in  that  respect  filled  by  two  large  commercial 
morning  dailies,  of  14  pages  each,  and  by  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  trade  journals — great  dropsical  issues,  bulging  with  a 
crush  of  advertising  matter  which  would  excite  the  cupidity  of 
the  average  business  manager. 

Supply  and  demand  level  prices.  But,  without  the  publica- 
tion of  market  reports,  different  prices  would  be  paid  in 
various  markets  and  money  would  be  lost  to  the  producer  and 
to  the  dealer  and  trader.  The  producer  would  lose  money  by 
not  selling  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  place  through 
failure  to  obtain  the  necessary  information  from  leading  out- 
side markets  to  guide  him.  The  dealer  would  lose  money 
through  paying  higher  for  goods  in  his  own  locality  than  out- 
side prices  warranted. 

A  word  now  about  the  sort  of  market  reports  to  print. 
Never  print  a  report  which  is  not  absolutely  reliable — better 
no  report  than  one  which  misleads.  More  harm  than  good  will 
come  to  a  paper  from  such  a  report.  Accuracy  is  the  sine 
qua  non  of  market  reporting.  It  is  comfortable  to  reflect  that 
in  this  work  one  has  only  to  tell  the  truth  and  shame  the 
devil — a  qualification  which  some  editors  declare  their  rivals 
incapable  of  exercising.  Statistics  are  good.  They  are  useful 
guides    to    producers,    but.    touching    their    influence    on    price 


movements,  they  have  not  the  same  significance  they  formerly 
possessed.  In  the  millenium,  when  the  bulls  and  the  bears 
cease  to  manipulate  prices,  the  former  value  of  statistics  may 
be  restored.  In  reporting  prices,  give  actual  sales  if  possible. 
One  is  less  likely  to  be  misled  in  connection  with  an  actual 
transaction.  The  sale  has  been  made  and  there  is  not  the 
same  motive  on  the  part  of  buyer  or  seller  to  influence  the 
market — a  tendency  which  human  nature  leans  to.  Prices 
fluctuate  widely  at  times.  The  markets  should  be  carefully 
watched.  A  proper  care  paid  to  an  active  market  will  attract 
much  attention  to  a  newspaper.  Take  for  instance  the 
case  of  dressed-hogs.  The  past  Winter  prices  of  dressed- 
hogs  fluctuated  widely  in  markets  in  Ontario  and  if  properly 
handled  would  have  afforded  an  opportunity  of  attracting 
attention  to  many  weekly  and  daily  provincial  papers  which 
never  mentioned  that  important  staple  product.  The  chief 
product  of  a  section  where  a  newspaper  is  published, 
is,  of  course,  always  the  article  to  which  most  attention 
should  be  devoted.  Extracts  from  reports  on  outside  markets 
on  articles  will  be  found  useful. 

The  public  interest  in  market  reports  or  quoted  prices  is 
constantly  increasing.  We  had  in  Toronto  an  instance  of  that 
fact  not  long  ago.  Our  big  departmental  stores  publish  large 
advertisements  giving  price-lists  of  the  various  articles  they 
have  for  sale.  One  newspaper  believed  for  a  time  that  by 
refusing  to  print  the  advertisements  of  the  departmental 
stores  greater  advertising  patronage  would  be  obtained  from 
the  smaller  dealers,  who  constantly  wage  war  against  their 
large  competitors.  The  result  was  unexpected.  The  smaller 
dealers  advertised  more  liberally,  but  it  was  found  that  the 
most  important  section  of  the  community — I  mean  the  women, 
would  not  buy  a  paper  which  did  not  print  the  advertise- 
ments, the  price-lists,  of  the  departmental  stores.  Housewives 
and  other  shoppers,  intent  on  watching  for  bargains,  took  the 
papers  printing  the  departmental  store  advertisements  and 
would  have  no  other.  The  experiment  failed.  The  plan  had  to 
be  abandoned.  This  was  a  striking  illustration,  if  any  were 
needed,  of  the  general  public  interest  in  current  prices  of 
commodities. 

Market  reporting  as  at  present  pursued  by  leading  news- 
papers is  capable  of  extension  and  development.  A  field  in 
this  connection  which  awaits  some  enterprising  publisher,  a 
field  which  has  not  yet  been  exploited,  is  the  labor  market. 
Manufacturers,  in  fixing  the  prices  for  their  goods,  reckon  on 
the  cost  of  the  labor  as  they  calculate  on  the  cost  of  the  raw 
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material.  Why  should  not  the  workingrnan  be  supplied  with 
market  quotations  on  the  price  of  labor  in  different  markets  in 
the  same  way  as  the  seller  of  the  raw  material  and  the  finished 
product  are  provided  by  the  newspapers  with  the  prices  of 
what  they  have  to  offer  in  the  markets  ?  The  raw  material  is 
the  product  of  labor  and  the  cost  of  the  labor  spent  on  it  must 
enter  into  the  market  value  of  the  product  as  much  as  the 
commercial  value  of  the  article  itself  before  it  is  produced. 
The  raw  material  would  not  be  available  without  the  labor. 
The  cost  of  the  labor  is  the  most  important  factor  in  fixing 
the  market  price  of  raw  material.  This  is  only  a  passing 
thought  but  capable,  perhaps,  of  elaboration  and  practical 
application  by  one  who  is  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of 
seizing  upon  some  new  feature  which  will  at  once  advertise  a 
business  and  become  a  public  necessity. 

The  most  valuable  extension  of  the  present  system  of  market 
reporting  of  which  1  could  conceive,  one  which  would  be  best 
appreciated  by  business  men,  would  be  some  systematic  account 
of  railway  freight  rates.  Unfair  discrimination  in  freight  rates 
by  railways  could  be  better  remedied  by  frequent  publication 
of  freight  rates  charged  by  the  railways,  than  in  any  other 
way.  I  am  acquainted  with  firms  who  suffer  from  this  unfair 
discrimination  ;  they  find  themselves  at  as  great  a  disad- 
vantage as  if  obliged,  while  paying  duty  on  their  raw  material, 
to  compete  with  firms  who  paid  no  duty.  This  is  a  strong 
statement  but  there  is  ample  basis  for  it.  Much  publicity  is 
given  to  steamboat  rates  in  the  shipping  season.  Why  should 
the  railways  enjoy  immunity  in  this  respect?  In  order  to  make 
the  publication  of  railway  freight  rates  possible  and  effective, 
the  rates  published  would  have  to  be  obtained  through  and 
authenticated  by  a  railway  commission  or  some  regularly  con- 
stituted body,  which  would  have  access  to  the  prime  source  of 
information.  To  succeed  in  business  one  requires  equal 
facilities  in  buying  and  selling  with  all  competitors.  The 
railway  carriage  of  freight  forms  a  part  of  the  market  value  of 
all  goods.  A  bushel  of  Manitoba  wheat  is  worth  a  dollar  here; 
in  Winnipeg  it  is  worth  that  much  minus  the  cost  of  carriage 
to  this  market.  Therefore,  railway  rates,  like  the  cost  of 
labor,  form  a  part  of  the  market  value  of  goods. 

Market  work  for  a  newspaper,  when  well  done,  is  not  only 
valuable  to  the  newspaper  but  it  is  a  source  of  real  interest 
and  value  to  the  person  engaged  in  the  work.  In  this  connec- 
.  tion  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  to  young  journalists  or  to 
young  men  who  contemplate  taking  up  newspaper  work  for  a 
livelihood.       A  friend  in  the  business   in  Montreal  advised  me 


on  going-  in  tor  newspaper  work  to  cultivate  a  specialty.  The 
time  has  passed,  he  said,  for  trying  to  equip  one's  self  as  an 
all  around  man.  This  advice  is  worth  pondering.  Cultivate  a 
specialty.  I  attribute  whatever  little  success  I  have  achieved 
in  the  business  to  specializing.  I  had  two  distinguished  prede- 
cessors in  the  department  of  the  newspaper  office  I  now 
occupy.  One  went  to  New  York  and  got  into  jail  ;  the  other 
stayed  at  home  and  got  into  Parliament.  Not  much  choice 
between  the  two  for  a  peaceable  composed  man.  Every  man  in 
newspaper  work  in  Canada  who  has  made  any  marked  progress 
or  any  name  for  himself  has  done  so  through  specializing. 
One  of  our  brightest  leader  writers  in  Toronto  was  a  short- 
hand reporter  who,  for  fourteen  years,  reported  the  debates  at 
Ottawa,  thereby  obtaining  such  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
home  politics  and  public  affairs  generally  that  he  was  indis- 
pensable to  his  paper.  Another  Ontario  journalist  came  to  the 
front  rank  through  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Canadian 
politics  acquired  by  keeping  constantly  in  touch  with  political 
moves  from  sea  to  sea  the  year  round.  One  of  the  leading 
editorial  writers  for  many  years  in  Montreal  owed  his  position 
to  his  grasp  of  financial  and  commercial  topics  and  the 
editorial  uses  he  made  of  that  knowledge.  These  are  shining 
beacons  for  budding  journalists  to  steer  by.  They  cannot  all 
hope  to  become  commercial  editors  but  they  may  easily 
become  editorial  writers,  managing  editors  or  proprietors  of 
large  and  influential  dailies. 

Let  me  emphasize  in  closing — don't  forget  your  local 
markets.  The  space  you  devote  to  them  will  pay  you  better 
than  anything  you  could  fill  it  with. 
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WHAT  THE  NEWSRAPER  MAY  DO  TO  DEVELOP 

THE  WEST. 

E.   CORA  HIND,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Bachelor  in  his  charming  tale,  "  Eben  Holden,"  makes  his 
hero  say  of  the  days  of  Horace  Greely,  "If  you  wished  to  estab- 
lish the  truth  of  a  statement  you  had  only  to  say  you  saw  it  in 
print,  and  if  any  doubt  lingered  in  the  mind  of  your  listener 
you  banished  it  forever  by  adding  that  you  saw  it  in  The  New 
York  Tribune."  This  is  a  whimsical  recognition  of  the  power 
of  the  newspaper  paragraph  and  though  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
few  newspapers  to-day  enjoy  such  an  exalted  reputation  for 
veracity,  the  newspaper  is  a  mighty  force  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  limit  the  sphere  of  its  influence  ;  therefore,  every  true 
journalist  recognizes  the  importance  of  establishing  a  reputa- 
tion for  reliable  news. 

The  influence  of  party  politics  on  journalism  is  one  of  the 
unfortunate  consequences  of  our  present  political  system  and 
sometimes  the  most  ordinary  item  of  news  is  given  a  party 
bias.  Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  true  journalism.  Next 
to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  newspaper  is  the  greatest 
moulding  force  of  modern  times.  The  recent  attempts  to  run 
newspapers  "  As  Christ  would  have  us  do  "  have  not  proved 
journalistic  successes,  possibly  because  the  men  undertaking  to 
issue  them  were  trained  preachers  and  not  journalists,  and  had 
a  wrong  conception  of  what  is  a  newspaper.  But  straws  show 
the  course  of  the  wind  and  these  attempts  and  the  interest 
aroused  by  them  clearly  prove  the  recognition  of  the  enormous 
power  of  the  newspaper  as  an  educator  and  moulder  of  public 
opinion  and  the  paramount  importance  of  having  its  news  pure 
and  its  information  reliable. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  what  this  great  force 
may  do  to  develop  "  the  West,"  and  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paper  "the  West"  will  be  taken  as  extending  from  Fort 
William  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  the  International 
Boundary  to  the  jumping  off  place  of  the  North.  "  The 
newspaper"  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  development 
which  has  already  taken  place,  and  it  is  no  part  of  this  paper 
to  criticize  any  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  past,  but 
merely  to  sketch  what  there  is  in  this  section  of  the  West  to 
develop  and  suggest  what  may  be  done  in  the  future. 

The  area  is  so  large  and  the  scenery  and  conditions  so 
varied  it  is  difficult  in  the  scope  of  such  a  paper  as  this  to 
more  than  touch  in  the  baldest  way  on  the  wonderful  resources 
awaiting   development. 
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The  district  from  Fort  William  to  the  Prairie  country  of 
Manitoba  is  similar  in  character  and  has  two  main  industries — 
lumbering  and  mining.  The  section  from  Fort  William  to 
Wabigoon,  both  north  and  south  of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
shows  great  veins  of  hematite  iron  ore,  which  testing  has 
proved  of  as  fine  quality  as  that  of  the  celebrated  Messanaba 
range  from  which  the  Eockefellers  have  taken  so  many  millions  ; 
while,  from  Savanne  to  Molson  and  from  the  United  States 
boundary  as  far  north  as  exploration  has  extended,  lie  the 
gold  fields  of  Central  Canada.  Of  thees  gold  fields,  considerable, 
both  for  and  against,  lias  been  written,  and  between  conflicting 
statements  as  to  values  on  the  one  hand  and  the  extreme 
apathy  of  Canadians,  generally,  regarding  mines  and  minerals 
on  the  other,  comparatively  little  has  been  done  to  bring  these 
fields  to  the  attention  and  knowledge  of  capitalists  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  In  fact,  until  last  year  it  was  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty  to  get  accurate  statistics,  but  since  the 
formation  of  the  Central  Canada  Chamber  of  Mines,  in  May  of 
last  year,  this  latter  difficulty  has  been,  to  some  extent,  over- 
come ;  they  having  already  accumulated  a  great  mass  of 
reliable  data  of  the  whole  district.  This  is  now  tabulated  and 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  easy  to  get  at  and  to  under- 
stand. This  data,  by  the  way,  is  at  the  disposal  of  every 
newspaper  in  the  country  ;  in  fact,  the  chamber  has  now  some 
6,000  newspapers  on  its  mailing  lists  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

It  will  be  a  surprise  to  some  people  to  hear  that  nearly  a 
million  dollars  in  gold  was  taken  from  these  fields  last  season. 
Development  is  going  on  slowly  but  steadily,  and  the 
band  of  enterprising  men  who  have  always  held  firmly  to  their 
faith  in  these  gold  fields  are  at  last  beginning  to  see  some 
fruit  of  their  labors.  Since  the  January  of  1S99  eighty-one 
companies  have  been  incorporated  for  mining  in  these  fields, 
with  a  total  capitalization  of  $87,382,994.  The  purchase  of 
properties,  particularly  by  American  capitalists,  goes  on  all 
the  time  and  new  veins  are  matters  of  almost  daily  discovery 
during  the  prospecting  season.  There  are  several  large  produc- 
ing mines,  but  these  are  owned,  in  almost  every  instance,  by 
wealthy  syndicates,  satisfied  with  their  investment  and  with- 
out stock  on  the  market.  Such  mines  therefore  as  the  Mikado 
and  Sultana,  though  of  great  value  in  proving  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  do  not  serve  as  advertising  mediums.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  almost  accidental  nature  of  the  discovery  of 
some  of  the  richest  properties  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  have  yielded  dividends.  In  1890,  John  Munroe,  a  farmer 
from  the   Neepawa  District  of  Manitoba,  fired  by  some  of  the 
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stories  he  had  heard  of  discoveries  in  the  Wabigoon  District, 
went  down  there  to  prospect,  knowing  nothing  practically 
about  the  business.  After  some  time  he  decided  to  take  up  a 
location  known  as  H.  416.  Returning  to  Winnipeg  he  succeeded 
in  interesting  the  Honorable  Robert  Watson  (  then  Minister  of 
Public  Works  for  Manitoba  )  in  the  project  and  certain  develop- 
ment work  was  decided  upon  and  carried  out.  The  ore  taken 
out  during  these  operations  was  shipped  to  the  Keewatin 
Reduction  works— a  distance  of  120  miles — and  the  mill  run  of 
this  ore  yielded  them  in  net  cash  Si  1,000.  The  Ottawa  Mining 
and  Milling  Company  (owners  of  the  Reduction  works),  were 
looking  for  properties  to  supply  ore  for  their  mill  and  made  a 
bid  for  this  offering  §100,000  and  a  fifth  interest  in  the  mine, 
with  the  option  to  Munroe  and  Watson  of  selling  their  fifth 
interest  at  any  time  for  $25,000.  This  offer  was  accepted  and 
the  Ottawa  Company  at  once  installed  a  12-drill  plant  and  the 
C.  P.  R.  built  a  six  mile  spur  to  the  mine.  For  months  past 
1,000  tons  of  ore  per  month  have  been  shipped  to  the  mills  at 
Keewatin,  and,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  expense  of  the 
long  haul,  the  returns  off  the  plates  give  the  very  handsome 
income  of  $4,000  per  month,  without  any  allowance  for  returns 
from  concentrates.  The  capital  invested  is  $200,000  and  you 
can  figure  out  the  profit  for  yourselves.  The  new  owners  have 
appropriately  named  the  mine  the  "  Sakoose,"  which  means 
that  the  time  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  is  passed,  the  time  of 
realization  is  here.  No  apology  is  offered  for  speaking  of  this 
mine  in  such  detail,  as  the  mine  has  no  stock  on  the  market 
and  never  will  have.  It  has  been  selected  as  an  illustration 
only. 

Several  new  stamp  mills  were  erected  in  these  fields  last 
season  and  several  others  are  under  contract  for  the  coming 
spring.  It  is  the  first  time,  probably,  in  the  history  of  the 
world  that  a  gold  camp  has  possessed  all  the  advantages  of  a 
fine  climate,  abundance  of  pure  water,  fuel,  timber,  limitless 
supplies  of  free  milling  ore  out-cropping  on  the  surface  and 
cheap  and  convenient  transportation  facilities. 

One  great  service  which  the  newspaper  may  do  to  develop 
these  fields  is  to  secure  descriptions  of  the  exhibits  to  be  made 
at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  and  urge  upon  their  readers 
the  wisdom  of  making  a  special  effort,  while  at  the  Exposition, 
to  see  them,  and  in  that  way  realize  to  some  small  extent  the 
enormous  mineral  wealth  of  their  own  country.  It  is  under- \ 
stood  that  the  Ontario  Government  will  give  special  attention 
to  this  exhibit  and  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  complete  ever 
seen.    Apart  altogether  from  any  interest   in  mines,   lovers  of 
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the  beautiful  will  find  it  a  facinating  study  in  color  and  form. 
But  enough  of  gold  fields. 

Up  to  the  present  time  lumbering  has  been  the  chief  indus- 
try of  this  entire  region,  and  between  Fort  William  and  Rat 
Portage  millions  of  logs  are  annually  floated  down  the  rivers 
and  across  the  broad  lakes  to  the  great  lumber  mills  at  these 
points. 

PULP  WOOD. 

The  timber  of  this  district  has  another  value  than  that  of 
timber.  Much  of  it  is  the  very  best  pulping  wood,  the  spruce 
containing  the  minimum  of  gum  and  the  maximum  of  fibre, 
while  the  poplar  is  also  of  excellent  quality.  The  increasing 
consumption  of  paper  and  scarcity  of  "white,"  and  the  advances 
in  price,  are  factors  tending  to  draw  attention  to  the  great 
possibilities  of  manufacture  in  this  direction  in  Western 
Canada.  Large  pulp  mills  have  already  been  contracted  for  at 
Rat  Portage  and  others  are  projected  at  Fort  Frances. 

PEAT. 

Between  Rat  Portage  and  the  beginning  of  the  Manitoba 
prairie  country  are  immense  stretches  of  peat  which  one  expert, 
at  least,  has  pronounced  equal  to  the  best  Irish.  As  it  is 
directly  on  the  line  of  rail  the  reasonable  supposition  is  that 
it  can  be  manufactured  and  marketed  cheaply  enough  to  make 
it  a  desirable  fuel. 

WATER  POWERS. 

There  are  many  grand  water  powers  in  the  territory  just 
referred  to,  the  finest  being  that  of  the  Winnipeg  river  at 
Keewatin.  This  falls  has  been  dammed  and  the  estimated 
power  is  70,000  horse  power  per  day.  Tbere  is  little  doubt  that 
electricity  will  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  future 
development  of  this  region. 

Manitoba  and  the  Districts  of  Assiniboia,  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  have  already  established  a  reputation  for  two 
industries— wheat-growing  and  stock-raising.  It  is  a  simple 
statement  of  fact  that  Manitoba  No.  1  hard  wheat  is  known 
round  the  world,  while  the  product  of  Manitoba  flour  mills  is 
sold  regularly  on  the  markets  of  China,  Japan,  Australia  and 
South  Africa.  Alberta  range-fed  steers  find  ready  sale  in 
British  markets  and  since  the  sending  of  the  mounted  con- 
tingents to  South  Africa,  the  Western  range  horses  are  being 
much  talked  about.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  western  range 
horse,  who  has  spent  all  his  life  in  the  open  and  "  rustled 
for  his  grub,"  bore  the  change  of  climate  and  the  fatigues  and 
vicissitudes    of    campaign    life    better    than    any    others    and    a 
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smaller  percentage  of  western  horses  was  lost  than  of  any 
class  sent  out.  Captain  Allan  took  with  him  to  Africa  the 
horse  he  had  used  for  several  years  in  the  Mounted  Police,  rode 
him  daily  throughout  the  campaign  and  brought  him  home 
again  none  the  worse  for  his  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  world. 
The  newspapers  might  spread  abroad  the  wisdom  of  the  British 
Government  buying  these  horses  more  extensively  for  the  use 
of  the  army  and  of  establishing  remount  stations  in  the 
Canadian  West. 

Manitoba  and  the  Territories  are  also  beginning  to  be  known 
for  their  dairy  products,  an  industry  capable  of  almost  indefinite 
development,  but  beyond  these  things  little  is  known  of  the 
resources  of  these  great  stretches  of  country.  It  is  quite  com- 
mon to  see  the  whole  country  written  of  as  absolutely  without 
trees,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Manitoba  has,  around  Lakes 
Winnipeg  and  Manitoba,  vast  areas  of  fine  timber  and  Saskat- 
chewan has  magnificent  forests  of  pine.  An  extensive  lumber- 
ing business  is  done  all  through  the  Edmonton  District.  There 
are  smaller  belts  of  timber  in  the  newly  opened  Dauphin 
country  as  well  as  other  portions  of  the  Province,  while  experi- 
ments on  the  Government  farms  at  Brandon  and  Indian  Head 
go  to  show  that  the  rearing  of  new  forests  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  and  patience.  At  Indian  Head,  for  instance,  the  farm 
that  in  1887  was  bare  prairie  has  now  ten  miles  of  avenues  of 
trees,  many  of  them  large  enough  to  arch  over  a  wide  road- 
way. Newspapers  could  do  much  to  foster  this  very  desirable 
industry  by  securing  and  publishing  accounts  of  forestry  meet- 
ings and  also  the  results  of  experiments  not  only  at  the 
Government  farms  but  by  individual  farmers. 

CEMENT. 

All  through  Southern  Manitoba  are  great  beds  of  cement  of 
a  high  grade  which  is  just  now  beginning  to  be  manufactured 
at  Melita.  Judging  from  the  deposits  already  opened  up  there 
is  enough  to  cement  floor  the  entire  Dominion.  At  Lac  du 
Bonnet,  near  Lake  Winnipeg,  are  great  brick  fields.  A  vast 
tract  of  land  has  been  taken  up  and  this  season  an  extensive 
dry  pressed  brick  plant  is  being  erected.  All  varieties  of  clay 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  highest  grades  of  brick  are  to  be 
found  there.  The  company  operating  expects  before  long  to 
manufacture  paving  brick  also. 

From  Black  Island,  Lake  Winnipeg,  samples  of  iron  ore 
have  been  sent  to  Chicago  and  carefully  tested  by  experts,  who 
claim  that  this  ore  will  make  the  finest  grades  of  steel.  Lake 
Manitoba    has    splendid     quarries    of    white    and    grey    marble. 
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Lake  Winnipegosis  has  salt.  In  the  old  days  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  regime  all  the  salt  used  in  the  country  came  from  this 
lake,  but  with  the  advent  of  railways  it  was  found  cheaper  to 
bring  it  from  the  East  and  South  rather  than  from  the  then 
remote  Winnipegosis.  Now,  however,  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  runs  right  to  this  lake  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  this  pure  salt  will  be  on  the  market  and  available 
for  dairy  purposes,  for  which  it  is  claimed  to  be  specially 
adapted.  There  are  also  great  beds  of  gypsum  in  the 
Province,  so  that  when  the  day  comes  to  renew  the  strength 
of  the  rich,  black  prairie  soil  the  means  to  do  so  will  be  close  at 
hand.  Still  another  of  the  resources  is  the  fisheries  of  all  the 
lakes.  From  Lake  Winnipeg  alone  thousands  of  tons  are 
shipped  annually  to  the  United  States. 

COAL. 

In  the  territories  coal  is  found  in  great  abundance  and  of 
good  quality  at  Estevan,  Medicine  Hat,  and  Lethbridge. 

Recently,  also,  very  strong  natural  gas  wells  have  been 
struck  at  Medicine  Hat.  It  would  seem  as  if  almost  every 
month  revealed  some  new  possibility  in  this  wonderful  country. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  many  of  the 
resources  spoken  of  require  both  population  and  capital  to 
insure  development.  There  is  yet  another  district,  more  remote 
and  therefore  more  unknown  still,  so  rich  in  natural  resources 
that  merely  to  mention  them  seems  like  a  fairy  tale.  Atha- 
basca has  timber,  cement,  plumbago,  petroleum,  coal,  copper 
and  natural  gas — pasturage  also  for  thousands  of  cattle  and 
horses  ;  splendid  wheat  land,  and  great  lakes  and  rivers  teem- 
ing with  fine  fish.  Its  great  waterway,  the  Peace  River,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Shute  at  Fort  Vermillion,  is  navigable 
for  boats  of  considerable  tonnage  for  more  than  a  thousand 
miles. 

THE  WEST  FOR  THE  TOURIST. 

The  West,  if  it  were  better  known,  would  be  considered  the 
very  paradise  of  tourists  and  sportsmen. 

The  region  about  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  has  been 
more  exploited  perhaps,  especially  in  the  matter  of  fishing, 
though  even  there  the  possibilities  of  sport  are  by  no  means 
exhausted.  Further  west,  however,  the  lovely  lake  and  rivet- 
scenery  of  the  Lac  Seul,  Wabigoon,  Manitou,  Rainy  Lake  and 
Lake  of  the  Woods  districts  is  almost  unknown  to  any  save 
the  trapper,  prospector  or  lumberman,  yet  few  things  can 
surpass  the  pleasures  of  a  canoe  trip  across  Lakes  Wabigoon, 
Upper  and  Lower  Manitou,  down  Raim    River  to  Fort  Frances 
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and  thence  by  luxurious  lake  steamer  to  Rat  Portage  ;  or  a 
canoe  trip  among  the  innumerable  and  lovely  islands  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  where  the  enthusiast  may  go  year  after 
year  and  find  new  islands,  new  beauties  of  coast  and  more 
distant  and  sweeter  solitudes.  Lakes  Winnipeg,  Manitoba  and 
Winnipegosis,  each  in  a  different  way,  perhaps,  are  equally 
attractive.  If  something  more  remote  from  civilization  is 
craved  there  are  the  Athabasca,  Peace  River  and  Slave  Lake 
districts.  You  may  go  northwest  to  Edmonton  by  rail  and 
from  there  north  to  Lake  Athabasca  and  ascend  the  magnifi- 
cent Peace  River  to  Fort  Dunvagen  in  the  very  shadow  of  the 
Rockies.  Gorgeous  is  the  only  word  which  describes  this 
scenery  and  there  is  abundance  of  game,  such  as  deer,  mountain 
sheep  and  the  like.  If  vagrant  fancy  chooses  a  directly  northern 
course,  the  sportsman  will  in  time  strike  the  famous  Slave 
Lake  and  for  a  month  or  two  may  camp  beside  its  pure,  ice 
cold  depths,  explore  its  curious  and  lovely  islands,  catch  fish 
of  a  dozen  varieties,  or  play  havoc  with  the  deer  on  their 
yearly  return  pilgrimage  from  the  barren  lands  of  the  far,  far 
north. 

All  of  the  points  mentioned  can  be  reached  without  any 
serious  exertion,  and  the  air  of  the  north  is  so  pure  and  the 
temperature  so  equable  that  fatigue  is  unknown.  After  a  day 
of  exertion  the  happy  tourist  drops  readily  into  the  deep  sleep 
of  utter  forgetful  ness  and  awakens  next  morning  to  the  glorious 
consciousness  that  life  is  worth  living. 

Nor  is  it  in  Summer  alone  that  the  West  offers  inducements 
to  the  sportsman  and  tourist.  The  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Wabi- 
goon  and  Hanitou  country,  for  instance,  are  quite  as  attractive 
in  Winter.  Let  any  tired  journalist  receive  an  invitation  to 
spend  part  of  December  or  January  "  in  camp,"  and  they  will 
do  well  to  accept  the  invitation. 

You  will  arrive  at  Wabigoon  or  Rat  Portage  over  night  and 
by  sunrise  you  are  speeding  over  a  well-broken  trail  across 
open  lake  and  over  wooded  peninsula.  As  the  sun  rises  higher 
the  light  is  flashed  back  from  the  wonderful  snow  draperies  of 
the  tall  pines  and  spruces.  The  sky  is  dazzlingly  blue  and 
without  a  cloud.  All  day  you  travel,  and  just  at  nightfall  see 
suddenly  flash  before  you  a  myriad  of  twinkling  lights — fifty 
miles  into  the  wilderness  and  you  have  struck  a  gold  mining 
camp  and  find  the  rude,  hastily  erected  log  building  ablaze 
with  electric  lights.  Next  morning,  as  you  look  out  from  the 
manager's  quarters,  what  a  sight  greets  you  !  In  front  of  the 
camp  is  a  wide  bay,  perhaps,  covered  deep  with  snow  and  half 
encircled  by  spruce-wooded  headlands  ;  behind  the  camp  rugged 
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rocky,  the  sheer  sides  of  which  gleam  with  red  and  purple 
lichen  ;  still  further  away  more  wooded  heights,  while  all 
around  you  are  buildings  pulsating  with  life. 

After  breakfast  your  host  yields  to  your  pleadings  to  know 
the  other  end  of  the  innumerable  tracks  of  deer  and  hare  you 
saw  on  the  broad  surface  of  the  lake  yesterday,   and  provides 
you  with  snowshoes  and  a  guide,   who  has  strict  instructions 
to  get  you  back  to  the  lake  trail  before  the  freight  team  passes 
in  the  evening.    All   day  you  tramp  and  are  richly  rewarded, 
for  a  fine  young  cariboo  swells  the  day's  booty,  to  say  nothing 
of   partridge   and    snow-white   hares.    The   way    back    seems   a 
trifle  long,   but  already  the  moon  is   rising  and  as  you  reach 
the  open  lake  the  long  billows  of  snow  are  pure  silver  at  the 
crest   and   deep   purple   in    the    shadow.    The    jingle   of    sleigh 
bells  is  a  welcome  sound,  and  as  you  dash  back  to  camp  the 
driver  flatters  your  native  vanity  by  complimentary  allusions 
to  the  day's  shoot.    On  reaching  camp  you  find  that  the  cook 
has  constructed  a  marvellous  pot  pie,   of  which  partridge  and 
hare  form  the  chief  ingredients.    You  partake  with  an  appetite 
stimulated  by  an  eight  hour  tramp  and  only  a  cold  snack  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.    After  supper  you  sit  around  the  huge 
open  fireplace   in   the  manager's   quarters,    while   he   tells   you 
about   the   wonderful    vein   they   are   working   and    shows   you 
specimen  samples  glittering  with  visible  gold,  and.  as  he  talks, 
"  the  roar  of  the  sluicing  stamp  head"  and  the  occasional  dull 
rumble  of  exploding   dynamite  confirms   the  tale,   while  in  the 
interludes  from  the  men's  sleeping  camp,  comes  the  "  tin-ka- 
tin-ka— tink,"  of  the  banjo  and  the  words  of  some  well-known 
coon    song.    By   9.30   you    are   ready   to   turn    in,    and   as    the 
warmth    of   your    body    draws    the    spicy    fragrance    from   your 
bunk  of  spruce  tops  you   fall  asleep  to  the  soft  long  sigh  of 
the   wind    blowing   through   miles   of   tall,    snow-laden   spruce. 
Continue  this  day  after  day,  varying  the  hunting  by  spearing 
fish  through  holes   in  the  ice,   or  by   hours   spent   in   the   cool 
levels   of   the   mine,    200,    300,  600,  nay,  1,000  feet  underground, 
perhaps    under   the    very    lake   itself,    watching   the   air    drills 
reveal    new   treasures,    or   in   the   stamp   mill    where   great    sec- 
tions of  the  everlasting  rock  are  reduced  to  "  pulp  "  and  yield 
their  golden  treasures  on  the  "  plates,"  or,  most  fascinating  of 
all,  in  front  of  the  crucibles,  watching  the  gold  gathered  from 
the  plates  as   it   is   refined  and  purified  ;   and   at   the   end   of 
three  weeks  you   will   go  back   to  your  work  firmly   convinced 
that  there  are  no  such  things  as  nerves  and  that  indigestion 
is  but  the  vision  of  a  distracted  brain.    The  spell  of  the  West 
is  on  you,  and  you  will  never  again  be  free  from  it.   but   will 
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return  year  after  year.  Rest  assured  you  will  always  find  a 
welcome,  for  newspaper  folk  are  valued  guests  in  either  lumber 
or  mining  camp,  and  with  ordinary  powers  of  observation  you 
should  get   "  copy  "   enough  to  last  you  six  months. 

CONCLUSION. 

All  of  the  foregoing  is  a  very  inadequate  statement  of  facts 
concerning  the  West,  and  yet,  is  it  not  safe  to  say  that  to 
many  of  the  journalists  present,  some,  at  least,  of  these  things 
are  new  ?  How  many  are  known  to  the  public  at  large  ?  If 
these  facts  were  really  known  would  they  not  materially  alter 
the  estimate  of  our  country  as  a  place  for  settlement  and 
investment  ?  As  has  already  been  pointed  out  a  number  of  our 
resources  cannot  be  developed  until  we  have  both  population 
and  capital.  No  colony  of  the  Empire  has  as  many  advantages 
to  offer  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  more  particularly  the 
West.  Why  should  we  not  get  the  very  best  class  of  immigra- 
tion ?  The  best  and  most  intelligent  will  not  come  unless  they 
know  what  they  are  coming  to,  and  information  supplied  by 
immigratiou    agents   and    Government    reports    ( valuable   as    it 

is  ),  will  not  reach  one-tenth  the  number  or  have  one-fortieth 
part  of  the  weight   of  the  newspaper  supplying  regularly  and 

systematically  reliable  information  of  all  kinds  about  the 
country.  This  work  should  not  be  confined  to  city  dailies  or 
any  one  section  of  the  press,  but  should  be  regarded  as  the 
duty  of  the  smallest  local  weekly. 

The  matter  is  especially  pressing  at  the  present  time  for 
two  reasons  : 

The  first  is,  the  Pan-American  Exposition  will  bring 
thousands  of  visitors  to  the  very  borders  of  Canada,  many  of 
whom,  if  cheap  excursion  rates  are  provided,  as  no  doubt  they 
will  be,  will  take  this  opportunity  of  visiting  Canada.  The 
press  can  in  this  way  reach  a  vast  number  of  people  and 
impress  upon  them  the  desirable  things  we  have  to  offer. 
Many  Americans  could  in  this  way  be  induced  to  settle  in 
Canada  and  many  hundreds '  of  Canadians  who  have  settled 
across  the  border  could  very  readily  be  induced  to  return,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  influence  to  be  exerted  on  visitors  from  the 
Motherland.  For  the  next  six  months  every  newspaper  in 
Canada  should  be  a  guide-book  to  some  portion  of  it.  They 
should  immediately  urge  upon  railways  and  Governments  the 
arranging  of  excursion  trips  and  rates  and  then  see  to  it  that 
the  visitors  are  supplied  with  all  possible  information  about 
the  country  they  come  to  see.  First,  last,  and  all  the  time, 
let    this   information   be  the  absolute   truth.    The   truth   about 
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Canada  and  more  especially  the  West  (  for  which  this  paper  is 
a  brief),  is  good  enough  advertising  for  any  country  under 
heaven. 

The  second  reason  is,  that  immediately  upon  the  close  of 
the  South-African  War  every  effort  will  be  put  forth  by  both 
the  Governments  and  the  press  of  Great  Britain  and  South 
Africa  to  induce  young-  and  enterprising  people  to  go  out  and 
colonize  South  Africa.  While  we  wish  with  all  our  hearts  to 
see  South  Africa  prosperous  and  the  great  Hinterland  filled  up 
with  a  hardy  stock  we  do  not  wish  to  see  it  done  at  the 
expense  of  our  own  beloved  Dominion. 

Of  course,  newspapers  are  not  run  as  missionary  enter- 
prises, but  for  the  money  which  may  be  made  out  of  them  ; 
but  this  is  a  class  of  missionary  effort  that  will  not  only 
benefit  the  country  at  large  but  the  newspaper  as  well,  for 
rapid  increase  of  intelligent  population  means  the  equally  rapid 
increase  of  newspaper  circulation,  while  the  additional  outlay 
for  gathering  news  of  this  kind  need  not  be  large. 

Could  any  enterprise  be  grander  ?  We  read  with  a  thrill  of 
"  Deeds  that  won  the  Empire,"  but  shall  not  the  generations 
to  follow  experience  a  like  thrill  when  they  read  how  "  The 
Newspaper  "  of  the  20th  century,  recognizing  the  holiness  of 
its  calling,  so  spread  knowledge  and  moulded  public  opinion 
that  a  great  people  with  high  ideals,  grand  intellectual  power, 
and  splendid  commercial  prosperity  came  together  and  filled 
the  magnificent  expanses  of  the  Canadian  West. 
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AD.    DISPLAY. 

By  J.  S.  ROBERTSON,  of  Business,  Toronto. 

"  Good  copy/'  we  are  told,  "  is  the  vital  spark  of 
advertising."  In  other  words  the  first  essential  of  an  advertise- 
ment is  the  story  told  of  the  article  advertised,  or  the  scheme 
promoted.  This  must  be  clearly,  intelligently,  forcefully  and 
catchingly  told  or  the  advertisement  falls  flat. 

All  this  is  true  and  yet  it  is  not  everything.  Good  copy 
may  be  spoiled  through  the  way  in  which  it  is  presented  to 
the  reader — made  uneffective  by  poor  ad.  display. 

Display,  of  course,  may  be  over-rated.  We  are  reminded  of 
the  craze  of  a  few  years  since,  especially  in  the  Motherland, 
for  poster  advertising,  where  the  story  of  the  articles  adver- 
tised was  subordinated  to  the  picture,  and  whilst  these  posters 
— many  of  them — were  exceedingly  attractive — they  were 
admired  as  works  of  art,  but  carried  little  force  as  an  adver- 
tisement— telling  specifically  of  some  article  for  sale — prepared 
for  the  one  distinctive  purpose  of  all  advertisements,  to 
i  nf  1  uence  buyers . 

Making  every  allowance,  however,  for  these  extremes  that 
may  show  themselves  in  one  way  or  another,  emphasis  can  be 
put  on  the  fact  that  ad.  display  is  an  essential  of  good 
advertising.  Its  importance  is  more  and  more  recognized  by 
the  advertiser  as  well  as  by  the  newspaper  publisher  and 
printer-,  and  yet  there  is  a  lamenatble  indifference  in  this 
matter  on  the  part  of  many  publishers. 

As  might  be  expected  ad.  display  has  received  more  atten- 
tion from  newspaper  publishers  in  the  larger  cities  than  in  the 
smaller  towns — not  least,  because  advertising  with  the  men 
who  are  spending  large  sums  of  money  in  the  big  city  dailies 
has  become  a  serious  business,  and  they  are  very  definite  in 
their  instructions  to  the  printer.  The  smaller  dailies  and 
country  weeklies  are  "  catching  on,"  but  I  fancy  I  have  been 
asked  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  particular  subject  before  the 
Canadian  Press  Association,  because  those  who  have  occasion 
to  prepare  and  place  advertising  for  the  average  country 
weekly  have  learned  how  often  our  brethren  in  the  smaller 
places  fall  short  of  measuring  up  to  the  ideals  that  influence 
the  advertiser  who  gets  pretty  nearly  all  he  wants— though 
not  always — in  the  big  city  offices. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  unfair  to  judge  the  work  on  a  coun- 
try newspaper,  where,  in  the  printing  office,  the  variety  and 
styles  of  type  are  obviously  limited,  with  the  standards  set  for 
the    big    dailies.       Weakness    in    ad.    display,    however,    in    the 
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country  paper  office  is  due  most,  not  to  the  lack  of  variety  in 
types,  but  to  a  certain  easy-going  carelessness  in  the  use  of 
the  types  and  borders  at  the  hand  of  the  compositor. 

Given  almost  any  modern  display  type  in  a  few  leading 
sizes  for  headings,  name  and  address,  and  a  few  cases  of  pica 
O.  S.,  or  L.  P.,  0.  S.,  and  brevier,  plus  plain  rule  for  border, 
and  a  good  advertisement  of  average  size  can  be  put  into  type. 
The  mistake  sometimes  made  is  the  old  one  that  an  adver- 
tisement must  abound  in  display  lines,  and  that  these  must 
represent  a  variety  of  styles  of  type.  A  multiplicity  of  type 
faces  is  a  weakness  to  any  ad.  Two  or  three  sizes  of  the  one 
series  of  type  is  enough,  and  in  fixing  a  rule  for  display  lines, 
someone  has  said  :  "  Too  many  styles  in  an  ad.  kills,  three 
styles  are  plenty — two  are  better — one  is  best." 

Some  advertisers  are,  perhaps,  more  to  blame  than  the 
printer  for  poor  ad.  display,  in  their  keenness  to  make  use  of 
every  em  or  half-em  of  space.  A  little  white  margin  around 
the  ad.  is  viewed  as  so  much  space  thrown  away.  One  may 
take  it  as  a  fixed  rule  in  putting  an  ad.  in  type  that  the 
advertisement  is  spoiled  when  the  matter  is  run  out  close  to 
the  column  rules.  I  would  certainly  indent  matter  in  the 
smallest  ads.  at  least  one  em  in  on  both  sides,  and  with  any 
double   column  ad.    two   ems   in. 

Effectiveness  is  given  to  an  ad. — and  I  am  speaking  now  of 
what  is  possible  in  the  smallest  country  office — by  a  contrast 
simply  in  the  styles  of  body  type.  Take  a  150-line  ad.  (  75  x 
2 ) .  Let  the  display  heading  be  appropriate  and  in  a  plain 
gothic  or  de  Vinne— the  introductory  story  in  pica  0.  S.,  tw*o 
ems  in  both  sides— and  perhaps  ten  lines  of  space  to  close  the 
ad.,  descriptive  of  the  article  advertised  or  containing  some 
particulars  of  the  scheme  promoted,  set  in  solid  brevier  and 
indented  in  from  the  pica  another  two  ems,  and  followed  by 
name  and  address  tastily  set  again  in  De  Vinne.  Surround 
this  by  a  heavy  turned  rule,  watching  that  the  joins  at  the 
corners  are  not  gaping  open,  or  perhaps  a  parallel  single-turn 
rule  for  border  and  you  have  a  good  ad.— capable  of  production 
in  any  country  office. 

Preferred  position— top  of  column,  alongside  reading,  and 
all  the  other  etceteras— is  the  bugbear  of  the  newspaper 
publisher  to-day.  He  almost  needs  to  build  his  paper,  as  the 
potatoes  grow  some  seasons— all  to  tops.  But  let  him  give  a 
distinctiveness  to  his  ad.  display,  and  to  a  large  extent  he 
overcomes  this  trouble. 

With  the  number  of  trade  and  technical  papers  devoted  to 
advertising    there    can    be    little    excuse    for     any     newspaper 
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publisher  not  getting  abundance  of  suggestions  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  most  effective  ad.  display.  The  woods  are  full 
of  them.  And  if  these  are  not  at  his  elbow  let  him  make  a 
study  of  the  leading  advertisements  in  the  larger  city  dailies, 
which  are  prepared  in  the  first  place  by  men  who  are  making 
a  study  of  the  business,  and  in  the  next  place  put  into  type 
by  compositors  specially  selected  because  of  their  fitness  for 
this  kind  of  work,  and  he  will  not  be  without  a  few  pointers 
in  good  ad.  display  and  simple  enough  to  be  worked  out  by 
the  country  publisher. 

A  word  of  the  business  end  of  the  question  will  be  timely. 
All  newspaper  publishers  may  not  have  recognized  the  increased 
value  that  is  given  to  their  paper  where  attention  is  paid  to 
the  construction  of  their  advertisements,  along  the  lines  of 
modern-day  advertising.  For  my  own  part  I  should  be  a  good 
deal  influenced,  were  I  looking  around  to  buy  a  newspaper 
property,  by  the  conditions  that  might  or  might  not  exist  in 
this  respect.  Selecting  a  paper  in  which  typographical  appear- 
ance counted  for  something,  and  where  this  pride  in  typo- 
graphical appearance — for  this  is  one  aspect  of  the  case- 
reflected  itself  in  the  style  and  character  of  the  ads.,  I  would 
certainly  appraise  such  a  paper  at  a  higher  valuation  than 
another  where  these  things  were  almost  wholly  lacking.  Moiv 
than  this,  my  argument  would  be  that  where  this  kind  of 
attention  was  paid  to  the  advertisements  of  the  merchants  and 
others,  there  must  exist  a  class  of  business  men  who  appreciate 
good  advertising — who  are  doubtless  getting  results  from  their 
advertisements — and  who,  as  a  consequence,  would  be  more 
profitable  advertisers — ready  to  pay  for  advertising  as  a 
legitimate  investment — not  treating  the  expenditure  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  newspaper  publisher.  Anything  that  can  be 
done  by  the  newspaper  publisher  to  impress  the  advertiser 
with  the  fact  that  newspaper  publishing  is  a  business — not  a 
species  of  philanthrophy — that  newspaper  space  is  dollars  and 
cents,  as  much  as  a  web  of  cotton  or  a  package  of  tea — is 
going  to  bring  newspapers  up  to  the  commercial  standard  that 
they  should  everywhere  hold. 

In  following  this  plan  the  newspaper  publisher  will  find 
that  he  has  placed  himself  in  a  decidedly  improved  position 
as  regards,  not  only  his  local  advertising,  but  also  foreign 
business,  for,  whilst  the  man  who  wants  to  advertise  may 
make  feint  to  depreciate  the  value  of  advertising,  both  are 
quick  to  recognize  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  adver- 
tising as  reflected  in  the  makeup  of  the  paper.  If  a  foreign 
advertiser    purposes    placing    business    in    say    fifty    papers    in 
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fifty  different  towns,  as  one  experienced  in  the  buying  of 
newspaper  space,  he  will  be  influenced  by  the  style  of  ads.  in 
the  different  papers.  He  will  almost  certainly  select  that 
paper  which  presents  the  most  up-to-date  appearance — other 
things  being  equal— and  the  publisher  recognizing  that  he  has 
given  care  and  thought  to  his  advertising  columns,  especially 
in  the  way  of  striking  advertisements,  will  the  more  easily  be 
able  to  hold  firmly  to  his  schedule  rates.  It  is  the  newspaper 
that  is  indifferent  about  these  matters  that  has  most  cause  to 
complain  of  the  ridiculous  offers  sometimes  made  by  advertis- 
ing agencies. 

Mr.  Robertson  illustrated  the  chief  points  of  his  paper  by 
an  exhibit  of  advertisements  clipped  from  various  papers, 
showing  good  and  bad  advertisements  and  making  clear  the 
main  points  of  the  address  as  to  the  use  of  a  few  styles  of 
type,  the  indenting  of  body  matter  and  the  makeup  of  attrac- 
tive borders — all  within  the  province,  practically,  of  any  news- 
paper office. 
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TYPESETTING    MACHINES. 

By  L.   S.   Channell,   Sherbrooke  Record. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  handle  the  subject  of  type- 
setting machines,  than  to  give  a  bit  of  my  own  experience. 
For  two  years  or  more  I  examined  the  different  makes  of 
machines  as  often  as  opportunity  offered.  I  was  in  no  hurry 
to  make  the  change  from  hand-setting,  for  I  was  using  a  nine 
point  type  (bourgeois),  and  getting  it  set  for  18  cents  a 
thousand,  and  some  by  girls  at  15  cents.  Last  Summer  the 
body  type  had  become  worn  to  such  an  extent  that  a  new  font 
was  necessary.  Then  it  was  I  decided  on  purchasing  machines. 
My  observations  had  led  me  to  believe  the  Monoline,  manufac- 
tured in  Montreal,  was  the  best  for  a  small  daily,  for  the 
following  reasons  : 

Its  price  was  only  §1,000.  By  actual  use  for  nearly  two 
years  in  Sherbrooke  it  had  proved  practical  for  men  with 
little  experience,  without  the  employment  of  a  machinist.  Its 
speed  had  proved  to  be  all  that  was  claimed  for  it.  The  manu- 
facturers did  everything  they  could  to  lessen  the  expense  of 
repairs,  and  make  the  machines  prove  satisfactory. 

In  July  last  two  of  the  Monolines  were  set  up  in  Sherbrooke 
in  The  Sherbrooke  Daily  Record  office.  For  the  next  three  or 
four  months  nearly  every  day  I  regretted  the  purchase,  but 
towards  the  end  of  that  time  things  got  into  working  shape, 
and  now  I  would  not  go  back  to  hand-setting  at  even  the 
same  cost.  The  whole  trouble  lay  in  the  fact  that  new 
machines  are  being  put  in  so  fast  throughout  Canada  that  it 
is  impossible  to  get  an  experienced  operator.  I  had  two  good 
compositors,  who  set  clean  proofs,  and  who  were  anxious  to 
learn  the  machines.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there 
was  trouble.  New  machinery,  from  the  best  of  shops,  requires 
a  few  weeks  to  get  settled  into  running  order,  and  this,  coupled 
with  men  of  no  experience,  was  nearly  equal  to  turning  a  lot 
of  new  hands  into  a  composing  room  to  set  up  a  daily  paper. 
The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  keeping  the  metal  the  right 
heat,  and  until  that  is  learned  trouble  will  arise.  The 
machines  were  first  put  in  with  a  brevier  body  and  face  same 
as  Kingston  Whig.  This  was  afterwards  changed  to  a  bour- 
geois body,  improving  the  looks  and  saving  quite  a  bit  in 
plate  bills. 

The  selling  agent  showed  letters,  etc.,  to  prove  that  type 
could  be  set  in  some  places  as  low  as  6  cents  a  thousand,  and 
I   expected   that   I   could   do   as   well   as   any   in   that   respect. 
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After  a  few  weeks  1  started  in  on  the  piece  system.  Here  my 
troubles  commenced  again.  Brevier  measures  19  1-2  ems  to  the 
line,  standard  newspaper  size,  I  called  it  20  ems.  The  opera- 
tors insisted  on  measuring  23  ems  to  the  line,  because  they 
could  not  set  23  machine  ems  to  a  line.  My  operators  cited 
another  office  where  this  measure  is  allowed.  I  find  that  the 
same  alphabet,  set  from  A  to  Z  on  machine,  measures  13  ems, 
while  brevier  type  runs  13  1-2  ems  to  14  ems.  By  allowing  20 
ems  to  the  line  I  believe  I  allow  all  that  is  just,  for  the 
operator  makes  up  on  other  letters  what  he  loses  on  the  em 
quad.  For  the  time  being  I  acceded  to  this  request  of  23  ems 
to  the  line.  Then  came  a  demand  for  measuring  point  system 
length  ways,  also  that  when  the  body  was  increased  from 
brevier  to  bourgeois,  it  should  count  as  brevier.  Rules  of  a 
typographical  union  were  shown  to  prove  this  to  be  right. 
Then  followed  demand  for  one  and  a  half  measure  whenever 
leaders  appeared  in  a  line,  no  matter  whether  they  took  up 
extra  time  or  not,  as  well  as  other  exactions.  I  found 
about  this  time  that  it  was  costing  12  to  14  cents  a  thousand 
to  set  the  type,  to  say  nothing  of  interest  and  wear  and  tear. 
With  all  these  demands  of  the  operators,  which  I  had  not 
anticipated  or  figured  on,  I  decided  on  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  offices  in  other  places,  comparing  prices  and  rules.  For 
this  purpose  1  took  a  couple  of  weeks'  holidays  in  October  last 
and  spent  the  time  mostly  in  the  small  cities  of  Ontario. 

The  following  rules  governing  in  printing  offices  I  found  to 
be  in  force  :  —Montreal  Star  office  has  Linotypes  and  pays  8 
cents  per  M.  There  is  talk  of  increasing  scale  of  advertising 
men  $1.00  a  week  and  lowering  machine  price  to  6  cents  per 
M.  ;  Le  Journal  uses  Monolines,  and  on  morning  edition  pays 
12  cents  per  M.  ;  Montreal  Gazette,  morning,  uses  Linotype 
and  pays  9  cents  per  M.  ;  La  Patrie,  evening  paper,  uses 
Monolines  and  pays  10  cents  per  M.  The  Linotypes  in  the  Star 
office  average  40  M.  ems  per  day  of  eight  hours.  The  Mono- 
lines  in  La  Patrie  average  30  M.  ems.  I  should  judge  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  about  5  M.  a  day  between  setting 
English  and  French. 

At  Ottawa  the  three  leading  English  papers  all  use  the 
Linotype  and  have  machinists  to  look  after  the  same.  The 
union  scale  is  in  force.  Morning  papers  pay  818  a  week  for 
eight  hours.  Evening  papers  pay  $13.50  per  week  for  eight 
hours,  and  expect  at  least  30  M.  per  day.  If  product  is  40  M. 
a  day,  pay  is  increased  to  $15  a  week. 

The   Brockville  Recorder   lias   two   Monolines.   and   pays  $1 1 
a  week  for  ten  hours.     Machines  average  25  M.  to  30  M.  a  day. 
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The  Kingston  Whig  has  six  Monolines  and  operators  average 
from  25  to  40  M.  a  day.  Pay  is  8  cents  per  M.  There  are  two 
other  papers  in  Kingston,  both  of  which  use  the  Rogers,  and 
pay  union  scale  of  8  cents  per  M.  In  The  Times  office  they 
average  25  M.  to  30  M.,  in  eight  hours,  and  express  themselves 
as  being  very  well  satisfied  with  the  Rogers. 

At  Toronto  the  papers  all  use  the  Linotype,  there  being 
two  Monolines  in  the  office  of  the  Central  Press  Agency  only. 
The  union  scale  in  that  city  is  the  same  for  both  Monoline 
and  Linotype. 

In  Hamilton,  the  day  scale  of  eight  hours  is  §13.50  per 
week,  with  8  cents  bonus  over  24  M.,  against  bonus  paid 
on  all  over  29  M.  in  Toronto.  The  price  on  The  Morning  Post 
is  $15  a  week,  with  bonus  of  10  cents  all  over  20  M.  a  night. 
One  Hamilton  paper  uses  the  Rogers  and  is  so  well  satisfied 
that  it  has  recently  added  another  one  to  its  plant. 

At  Niagara,  N.Y.,  they  use  Linotypes  in  both  offices.  The 
wages  are  $18  a  week  for  eight  hours  a  day.  Average  output 
36  M.    No  bonus  paid  for  larger  quantity. 

The  Brantford  papers  use  Rogers'  machines.  Work  is  about 
eight  hours  and  pay  7  1-2  cents  per  M.  Average  product  20 
M.  to  30  M.  per  day. 

The  Woodstock  Sentinel-Review  has  the  Monoline  machines. 
The  pay  is  7  cents  per  M.,  and  average  product  30  to  35  M. 
per  day.  The  Woodstock  Times  has  two  Rogers'  machines. 
Operators  run  them  by  hand  power,  are  paid  7  cents  per  M., 
and  average  three  to  four  M.  per  hour.  The  Woodstock 
Express  also  uses  the  Rogers',  and  pays  the  same  price  as 
others. 

In  London,  Out.,  there  are  Rogers'  used  in  The  News  office 
and  Linotypes  in  The  Advertiser  and  Free  Press,  and  the  price 
paid  is  $13  a  week  for  eight  hours  a  day.  The  average  product 
per  Rogers'  machine  in  The  News  office  is  130  M.  per  week. 

With  the  knowledge  gained  as  above  I  laid  down  rules 
governing  work  and  pay  on  my  Monoline  machines,  as  follows  : 
Price  paid,  8  cents  per  M.,  brevier  face  to  measure  20  ems  to 
line,  multiplied  by  actual  number  of  lines  set  on  machines. 
No  allowance  for  time  lost,  repairing  or  cleaning  machines. 
All  space  bands  and  other  parts  of  machines,  broken  through 
direct  fault  of  operator  after  they  have  had  fair  amount  of 
experience,  to  be  deducted  from  wages.  No  extra  allowance  for 
setting  fractions,  leaders,  etc.,  unless  a  large  amount,  when 
special  arrangement  is  made  to  cover  time  required.  A  large  part 
of  advertisements  are  set  on  machines  and  operators  allowed 
nine   cents    per    M.    for   the   machine   matter.     My    information 


showed  that  the  claims  of  my  operators  for  extra  for  leaders, 
em  quad  measurement  of  machine,  etc.,  are  allowed  in  none  of 
the  offices  I  visited.  After  six  months'  experience  my  opera- 
tors average  25  M.  per  day  of  eight  hours'  work.  I  heat  the 
metal  in  the  machines  with  gas  and  pay  $1.25  per  M.  feet  for 
the  same.  The  cost  averages  about  $4.50  a  month  for  each 
one. 

I  may  be  a  little  prejudiced  iu  favor  of  the  Monoline, 
because  these  machines  are  in  my  office,  but  in  my  conclusions 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  several  typesetting  machines  I  have 
tried  to  go  beyond  this  and  be  wholly  impartial. 

The  Linotype,  leaving  out  price,  I  must  place  at  the  head, 
and  from  experiences  of  offices  in  the  United  States,  using  one 
or  two  machines  only,  it  has  proved  satisfactory.  The  smaller 
offices  in  Canada,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  as 
successful.  The  Linotype  has  a  gain  in  product  over  the  Mono- 
line  of  about  10  per  cent.,  I  should  judge,  with  operators  of 
like  experience.  It  has  a  great  advantage  in  every  letter  being 
on  a  separate  matrix,  allowing  a  greater  range  of  work. 
Another  advantage  is  that  there  are  many  operators  now  avail- 
able who  understand  the  machine.  The  face  of  the  slug  is 
practically  perfect.  To  offset  these  advantages,  is  the  high 
cost,  and  the  more  complicated  working  of  the  machine, 
necessitating  the  employment  of  a  machinist  more  often  than 
in  offices  using  the  Rogers'  or  Monoline. 

The  Rogers'  machine  has  its  advantage  in  price,  probably 
the  cheapest  of  all  three.  The  fact  that  it  can  be  operated  by 
hand  power  is  appreciated  in  small  offices.  There  are  a  greater 
number  of  experienced  operators  available,  especially  in  Ontario, 
than  for  the  Monoline.  Against  this  is  the  fact  that  its  slugs 
do  not  give  as  clear  a  print  and  unless  carefully  watched  soon 
gathers  "  burs  "  between  the  letters,  showing  a  very  dirty 
face.  It  is  also  very  hard  on  the  operators,  they  being  obliged  to 
stand  all  the  time,  and  almost  over  the  melting  pot.  The  full 
capacity  of  the  Rogers'  has  probably  been  developed  and  there 
is  no  hope  for  a  lower  price  in  wages. 

The  Monoline  has  the  advantage  of  a  low  price,  takes  up 
less  room  than  the  Linotype,  face  of  slugs  all  that  can  be 
asked  for  in  newspaper  work.  Cost  for  repairs  very  small.  All 
working  parts  as  durable  as  on  any  machine,  and  matrixes 
guaranteed  to  wear  from  one  to  two  years.  These  machines 
will  pay  where  a  Linotype  would  not  and  pay  well  m  small 
offices,  although  those  using  six  or  more  machines  would 
probably  get  enough  more  product  to  warrant  the  expense  for 
a  machinist.     One  thing  that  makes  Monolines  so  satisfactory 
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is  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  manufacturers,  without  consider- 
ing expense,  to  make  the  machines  give  entire  satisfaction. 

Owners  of  Linotypes  and  Monolines  have  good  reason  to 
look  forward  to  a  gradual  reduction  in  wages  from  present 
prices  of  perhaps  25  per  cent.,  as  operators  become  more 
numerous  and  more  expert. 

Purchasers  of  Monolines  would  do  well  to  see  that  they  are 
furnished,  when  buying  machines,  with  all  the  necessary  small 
tools,  brushes,  etc.,  that  every  operator  is  aware  are  required 
daily.  The  cost  is  not  large,  while  the  manufacturer  knows 
what  is  specially  required  and  could  easily  supply  it.  Also  a 
proper  stove,  melting  pot  and  molds  for  remelting  waste  metal 
and  cleaning  dirt  out  of  same,  should  be  supplied.  Several 
pieces  of  the  smaller  repairs  for  machine,  which  are  liable  to 
be  required  any  minute,  should  always  be  kept  on  hand.  The 
manufacturers  would  do  well  to  furnish  a  list  of  these  and 
also  take  steps  to  have  a  book  issued  giving  full  instructions 
on  the  care  and  operating  of  Monolines.  Such  books  of  the 
Linotype  can  be  secured,  and  are  very  valuable,  especially  in 
offices  where  the  machines  are  first  put  in.  Such  a  book  would 
go  a  long  way  to  offsett  the  disadvantages  in  lack  of  experienced 
operators.  One  of  the  great  secrets  of  success  with  a  type- 
setting machine  is  to  keep  all  parts  perfectly  clean  and  allow 
no   surplus   oil. 

Buying  metal  for  machines  is  something  like  going  on  a 
pleasure  trip.  You  figure  up  the  cost  and  then  need  to  multi- 
ply by  four  if  you  want  enough  to  get  home  with.  I  thought 
500  to  GOO  lb.  ought  to  do.  I  now  have  about  2,500  lb.,  and 
none  too  much.  It  accumulates  in  slugs  kept  standing,  adver- 
tisements, matter  set  ahead  for  emergencies,  old  metal  waiting 
to  be  remelted,  etc. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  I  would  hesitate  a  long  while  before 
recommending  a  weekly  publisher  to  buy  machines,  and  only 
those  requiring  at  least  150  M.  to  200  M.  ems  a  week  should 
even  think  of  it.  Daily  papers,  large  or  small,  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  machines.  Over  hand-setting,  there  is  not  only 
the  saving  in  cost  of  composition  but  also  time  in  making  up 
forms,  new  face  of  type  each  issue,  less  room  required  and 
cleaner  proofs.  The  necessity  for  handling  late  news  as  quickly 
as  possible  is  an  advantage  that  typesetting  machines  always 
give. 
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MONTHLY  COLLECTIONS. 

By  A.  E.  BRADWIN,  Standard,  Blyth. 

I  see  the  programme  says  my  subject  is  "  Monthly  Collec- 
tions." It  should  have  read  "  Monthly  Collection  of  Advertis- 
ing and  Job  Printing  Accounts  on  a  Country  Weekly."  I  have 
no  lengthy  paper  to  read  on  this  subject,  but  I  shall  in  a 
very  few  words  give  you  the  system  I  have  adopted  for  work- 
ing collections  in  my  own  business,  and  by  so  doing  open  the 
way  for  a  good  discussion  among  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion here  to-day.  I  adopted  the  monthly  collection  system 
three  years  ago.  Previous  to  that  time  I  made  my  collections 
quarterly.  I  found  that  the  quarterly  system  did  not  always 
work  satisfactorily,  for  the  following  reasons  :  I  have  so 
thoroughly  schooled  and  educated  the  business  men  in  my 
town  in  the  art  of  advertising  that  they  are  now  liberal  and 
judicious  advertisers.  So,  when  I  would  present  them  with  a 
three  months'  account,  and  in  some  instances  of  a  large  size, 
especially  among  the  heavy  advertisers,  there  would  usually  be 
a  good-sized  kick  coming  because  the  advertiser  had  no  contra 
account  against  me  and  would  have  to  go  down  into  his 
pocket  for  the  necessary  cash.  I  do  not  approve  of  trading 
and  trucking,  and  for  this  reason  always  refused  to  run  a 
contra  account  with  any  of  my  advertisers. 

The  system  I  now  have  is  this  :  On  the  first  of  the  month 
I  make  out  accounts  for  all  business,  advertising  and  job 
printing  alike,  done  in  my  office  during  the  previous  month, 
excepting  yearly  contract  advertisements  under  $10,  which  T 
collect  quarterly.  I  make  all  collections  personally  and,  as  I 
said  before,  run  no  contra  accounts  whatever.  Since  I  adopted 
the  monthly  collection  system  I  have  never  had,  or  heard  of.  a 
kick  coming  from  any  of  my  customers.  I  am  a  great  believer 
in  patronizing  the  town  I  live  in,  and  everything  I  want  I  get 
in  Blyth  and  pay  cash  for. 

Now,  I  think  I  have  briefly  outlined  the  system  I  have 
adopted.  Perhaps  some  of  you  already  have  this  system,  and 
if  you  have  I  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  as  to  how  it 
works.  Those  of  you  who  have  not  yet  adopted  the  monthly 
system  I  would  advise  to  do  so,  for  you  will  always  be  more 
cash  ahead  from  month  to  month  and  year  to  year.  I  hope 
the  members  here  will  take  this  subject  up  and  let  us  have  a 
free  and  open  discussion,  for  that  is  what  we  are  members  of 
this  Association  for  — to  help  one  another  in  reaching  the  goal 
of  success. 
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In  the  discussion  following,  Mr.  J.  S.  Robertson  said 
that  he  was  impressed  with  the  point  in  Mr.  Bradwin's 
paper  that  he  cultivated  a  desire  for  good  advertising 
among  his  advertisers.  This  was  his  own  idea,  too.  The 
advertiser  should  be  taught  what  good  advertising  was,  and 
then,  if  they  were  allowed  to  feel  that  the  printer  was  doing 
all  he  could  to  make  their  advertisements  pay,  they  would 
have  much  more  confidence  in  the  paper  and  become  better 
advertisers. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Blackstone  said  that  he  had  the  same  system 
of  monthly  payments  in  his  office  that  Mr.  Bradwin 
advocated,  and  he  had  had  reason  to  recognize  its  value. 
He  thought  that  if  the  customers  were  expected  to  pay 
regularly  the  publisher  should  do  likewise. 
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RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED: 

The  papers  having  all  been  read  and  discussed,  Mr. 
Moore,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  pre- 
sented the  following  report,  which  was  adopted  without 
dissent : 

i.  This  Association  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  the  inequalities  of  the  present  postal  treaty 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States — a  treaty  framed  at 
a  time  when  the  country  had  to  utilize  long  stretches  of 
United  States  postal  routes  for  its  postal  service — and  to 
recommend  such  changes  in  the  treaty  and  regulations 
governed  by  it  as  will  fairly  adjust  the  cost  of  transporting 
newspapers,  books  and  heavy  mail  matter  between  the  two 
countries. 

IMPERIAL     POSTAGE. 

2.  Believing  that  a  cheap  system  of  news,  books  and 
letter  postage  is  of  the  highest  necessity  in  bringing  about 
that  full  interchange  of  thought  and  knowledge  by  which 
the  peoples  of  the  Empire  can  be  brought  into  a  mutual 
understanding  of  each  other,  into  common  ground  of  action, 
and  into  closer  commercial  relations,  this  Association 
warmly  commends  the  efforts  already  made  by  our  Post- 
master-General to  this  end,  and  earnestly  trusts  that  the 
Canadian  Government  will  continue  to  urge  upon  the 
Imperial  Government  the  early  inauguration  of  such  a 
postal  system  for  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that 
as  a  first  step  to  such  a  system  the  Canadian  Government 
offer  to  the  British  Government  a  free  exchange  of  all  mail 
matter  at  the  present  domestic  rate  of  each  country. 

POSTAGE    ON    NEWSPAPERS. 

3.  Resolved,  that  this  Association  respectfully  renews 
its  request  to  the  Dominion  Government  that  the  postage 
on  newspapers  be  based  upon  a  uniform  charge  per  pound, 
to  be  levied  without  exemption  upon  all  newspapers  sent 
through  the  mails,  and  that  such  uniform  charge  should 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  exceed  one-fourth 
cent  per  pound. 
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RURAL    FREE    DELIVERY. 

4.  Resolved  that  this  Association  has  heard  with 
gratification  that  the  Postmaster-General  has  instituted 
inquiries  into  the  working  of  the  free  delivery  system  in 
rural  sections  of  the  United  States,  as  it  believes  there  are 
a  number  of  sections  in  Canada  where  free  delivery  may  be 
profitably  introduced.  Its  advantages  would  be  numerous, 
and  all  efforts  in  this  direction  will  have  our  hearty  support. 

NATIONALIZATION    OF    TELEGRAPHS. 

5.  That  this  Association  would  favor  any  well-con- 
sidered steps  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Canada  to 
nationalize  the  land  telegraph  lines  of  the  Dominion,  and 
to  establish  a  direct  cable  service  between  Canada  and 
Great  Britain  ;  such  cable  would  be  operated  in  connec- 
tion with  all-British  Pacific  cable,  and  could  be  protected 
for  all  time  against  competition  by  the  simple  refusal  of 
the  Government  to  permit  the  landing  of  any  other  cable 
in  Canada  ;  that  cable  charges  could  thus  be  reduced  at 
once  to  the  actual  cost  of  operating  the  service,  and  pro- 
portionately reduced  as  population  and  business  increase  ; 
that  the  land  telegraph  service  is  the  natural  ally  of  the 
postal  service,  and  should  be  operated  in  connection  with 
the  Post  Office  Department;  that  by  such  British  cable  and 
connecting  land  service,  inter-Imperial  trade  would  be 
greatly  promoted,  and  a  system  of  direct  exchange  of  news 
despatches  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain  established, 
and  the  immediate  cost  of  cables  and  ultimately  of  land 
tolls  materially  cheapened. 

THE    DUTY    ON    PAPER. 

6.  That  this  Association  respectfully  urges  the  Domin- 
ion Government  to  review  the  subject  of  the  tariff's  rela- 
tions to.  paper  and  pulp.  The  newspapers  of  Canada  at 
present  labor  under  the  exactions  of  a  paper-making  com- 
bine that  we  believe  comes  under  the  meaning  of  the  tariff 
statute,  and  which,  under  shelter  of  the  heavy  duty  of  25 
per  cent.,  has  raised  prices  of  print  paper  to  the  highest 
practicable  limit,  Canadian  newspapers  being  obliged  to  pay 
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prices  exceeding  those  prevailing  in  the  United  States  by 
about  the  cost  of  duty  and  longer  freight  haul.  This 
Association  has  two  objects  in  view  in  this  representation — 
first,  relief  from  the  combine  by  removal  or  reduction  of 
the  duty  under  the  powers  vested  in  the  Government ; 
second,  the  rearrangement  of  the  tariff  on  those  subjects, 
with  a  view  to  encourage  the  manufacture  in  Canada  of  the 
finished  paper.  The  latter  should  be  one  of  our  chief 
exports,  in  view  of  our  lavish  resources  in  pulpwood  and 
water  power  and  our  possession  in  unrivalled  degree  of  the 
elements  of  cheap  manufacture.  The  prevailing  condition 
is  a  loud  reproach  both  to  the  companies  engaged  in  paper- 
making,  and  to  our  public  policy  on  the  question.  This 
Association  therefore  begs  to  press  upon  the  Government 
the  desirability  of  adopting  means  whereby  Canada  may, 
as  is  being  attempted  in  regard  to  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  reap  the  benefit  of  her  vast  resources  and  rise 
from  a  backward  position  to  that  of  a  leader  in  the  making 
of  the  world's  paper.  That  the  Executive  be  instructed  to 
bring  this  resolution  early  to  the  Government's  attention, 
with  our  petition  for  prompt  investigation  and  remedy  of 
complaint  in  respect  to  the  combine. 

RAILWAY    COURTESIES. 

7.  That  this  Association  desires  to  record  its  thanks  for 
the  courtesies  of  the  railway  companies  in  connection  with 
the  present  meeting. 

OTHER  MATTERS. 

Mr.  Pettypiece  brought  up  the  matter  of  the  changes 
in  libel  law  being  made  in  the  law  reform  Bill  now  before 
the  Ontario  Legislature.  He  pointed  out  that  the  same 
provision  for  compelling  a  plaintiff  to  put  up  security  for 
costs  was  not  in  the  new  Bill.  Upon  motion  of  Mr. 
Atkinson  the  Executive  was  instructed  to  support  measures 
now  being  taken  to  prevent  the  lessening  of  the  measure  of 
protection  now  enjoyed  by  the  newspaper  publishers. 

Insurance  rates  on  newspaper  office  swas  discussed.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  McNee  and  Mr.  Eedy  it  was  decided  that 
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the  incoming  Executive  should  interview  the  underwriters 
concerning  the  rates  on  newspaper  offices. 

OFFICERS    ELECTED. 

The  following  offices  were  then  filled  by  election,  Mr. 
Clark  withdrawing  his  name  as  a  candidate  for  the  assistant 
secretaryship  : 

Second  vice-president — H.  J.  Pettypiece. 

Assistant-secretary — A.  W.  Law. 

Auditors — L.  G.  Jackson  and  G.  E.  Gibbard. 

Executive  Committee — J.  S.Willison  (past  president),  A. 
McNee,  J.  T.  Clark,  A.  H.  U.  Colquhoun,  J.  W.  Eedy  and 
Smeaton  White. 

Mr.  Willison  having  called  the  new  president,  Mr. 
Macdonald,  to  the  chair,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  having 
been  passed  to  the  retiring  president  for  his  services  during 
the  year,  an  informal  discussion  took  place  on  next  year's 
meeting.  The  majority  of  those  present  seemed  to  favor 
Ottawa. 

The  Association  then  adjourned. 
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Canadian  Press  Association* 

CONSTITUTION. 

Art.  I. — This  society  shall  be  known  as  the  Canadian 
Press  Association. 

Art.  II. — The  membership  of  this  association  shall  consist 
of  publishers,  proprietors,  editors — meaning  not  only  editorial 
proprietors,  but  managing  editors,  news  editors,  city  editors, 
editorial  contributors  (when  exclusively  engaged  as  such  on 
the  staff  of  any  paper),  and  duly  accredited  editorial  carres- 
pon dents,  at  Dominion  or  Provincial  capitals  ;  reporters  of 
one  year's  standing  habitually  and  professionally  engaged  as 
such  ;  advertising  managers,  circulation  managers,  and 
business  managers  of  newspapers — professionally  and  habitu- 
ally engaged  as  such,  but  not  holding  a  financial  interest 
merely,  or  occupying  the  position  of  a  shareholder  or  silent 
partner,  or  of  an  editorial  or  news  contributor.  The  term 
newspaper  shall  be  understood  to  mean  publications  which 
are  regularly  issued  not  less  frequently  than  once  a  month. 
All  newspapers  shall  have  been  issued  at  least  six  months 
before  the  publisher,  editor,  or  business,  advertising,  or  cir- 
culation manager  is  eligible  to  membership  in  this  association. 

Art.  III. — Sec.  i. — The  officers  shall  consist  of  a 
president,  two  vice-presidents,  a  secretary-treasurer,  an 
assistant  secretary,  an  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  the 
office-bearers,  the  retiring  president  and  five  unofficial  members, 
all  of  whom  shall,  in  the  event  of  more  than  one  nomination 
for  any  office,  be  elected  annually  by  ballot.  Five  of  the 
Executive  Committee  to  form  a  quorum. 

Sec.  2. — The  past  president,  the  president  and  secretary- 
treasurer  shall  represent  the  association  on  the  Dominion 
Press  Council,  and,  in  case  of  additional  representation  being 
given  at  any  time,  the  additional  representatives  shall  be 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting  next  following. 

Art.  IV. — Sec.  i — It  shall  be  the  duty  oi  the  president 
to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  association  and  Executive 
Committee,  submit  all  motions  in  order,  and  otherwise  dis- 
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charge  the  duties  of  his  office,  according  to  usage.  In  the 
absence  of  the  president,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  in  order 
of  seniority,  shall  preside. 

Sec.  2 — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary-treasurer 
(aided  by  the  assistant  secretary)  to  beep  the  minutes  of  each 
meeting,  have  charge  of  the  books  and  records  and  other 
documents  belonging  to  the  association,  conduct  all  corre- 
spondence connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  association,  notify 
members  of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  have  charge 
of  all  money  and  other  property  of  the  association,  and 
distribute  the  same  upon  the  order  of  the  president.  He  shall 
also  report  to  the  annual  meeting  the  number  of  members  and 
the  financial  position  of  the  association,  with  such  remarks  as 
he  (Considers  of  advantage  to  the  welfare  of  the  association. 

Sec.  3. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee 
to  prepare  business  for  the  association,  to  report  to  the  annual 
meeting  upon  nominations  of  candidates  that  may  have  been 
submitted,  to  investigate  all  cases  of  infraction  of  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  and  report  the  result  of  such  examination 
at  the  first  succeeding  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  and 
transact  such  other  business  as  they  may  deem  necessary  in 
the  interest  of  the  association. 

Sec.  4 — The  actual  necessary  outlay  of  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  in  attending  regularly  convened 
meetings  in  the  interest  of  the  association  shall  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  general  funds,  on  the  order  of  the  president  or 
acting  chairman  of  such  meeting. 

Sec.  5. — Meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  may  be 
convened  by  the  president  on  his  own  motion,  or  the  president 
or  secretary  shall  call  a  meeting  on  the  requisition  of  three 
members  of  the  committee,  of  which  meeting  timely  notice 
shall  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Art.  V — Ten  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the 
association  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Art.  VI. — The  privilege  of  voting  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  interests  of  this  association,  or  the  business  arrangement 
of  newspaper  proprietors,  shall  be  confined  to  the  active 
members  of  the  association.  No  member  shall  have  more 
than  one  vote  in  such  matters. 
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Art.  VII. — Application  for  membership  shall  be  made  on 
the  blank  form  prepared  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, the  applicant  to  sign  the  same,  and  be  recommended 
by  two  members  of  the  association,  who  shall  also  sign  the 
application,  which,  with  a  copy  of  the  applicant's  paper,  or 
that  with  which  he  is  connected,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
secretary,  who  will  submit  the  same  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee ;  it  being  understood  that  such  decision  may  be  secured 
by  mail. 

Art.  VIII. — The  election  of  members  shall  be  by  ballot, 
at  the  annual  meeting,  and  two  thirds  favorable  vote  shall  be 
necessary  to  admission. 

Art.  IX. — The  admission  fee  of  the  association  shall  be 
three  dollars,  and  afterwards,  an  annual  fee  of  two  dollars 
shall  be  contributed  by  each  member  in  advance.  The 
privileges  of  membership  shall  not  be  extended  to  any  member 
in  arrears  for  fees. 

Art.  X. — Any  member  two  years  in  arrears  for  dues  shall 
be  specially  notified  thereof  by  the  secretary,  and  if  such 
arrears  are  not  cancelled  previous  to  the  succeeding  annual 
meeting,  the  name  of  such  delinquent  shall  be  erased  from 
the  books  of  the  association. 

Art.  XI, — Any  member  not  in  arrears  for  dues  may  at  any 
time  sever  his  connection  with  the  association  by  notifying  the 
secretary,  in  writing,  of  his  desire  to  do  so. 

Art.  XII. — The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power, 
and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  withdraw  the  privileges  of  the 
association  from  any  member  who  may  conduct  himself  in  a 
manner  that  brings  discredit  upon  the  association. 

Art.  XIII. — This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the 
association,  provided  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  has 
been  given  in  the  circular  calling  such  annual  meeting. 
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BY-LAWS. 

Art.  I. — Every  member  found  guilty  of  violating  the  rules 
of  the  association,  or  any  one  of  them,  may  be  reprimanded 
or  expelled,  as  the  nature  of  the  offence  may  warrant. 

Art.  II. — Sec.  i. — The  meetings  shall  be  held  at  such 
places  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  vote  of  the  members  at 
the  regular  annual  session. 

Sec.  2. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary-treasurer  to 
send  to  the  members  circulars,  with  the  programme  of  pro- 
ceedings, at  least  a  fortnight  before  the  meeting,  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  arearages,  if  any,  of  the  members  to  whom 
such  circulars  are  sent. 

Sec.  3.  — The  editors  of  the  place  at  which  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  is  to  be  held  shall  be  a  local 
committee  of  arrangements. 

Sec.  4. — Any  person  holding  a  travelling  certificate  under 
the  rules  of  this  association,  who  shall  transfer  or  otherwise 
abuse  his  privileges  under  it,  shall  have  such  certificate 
recalled  and  his  membership  cancelled. 

Sec.  5. — All  payments  shall  be  made  by  check,  signed  by 
the  president  and  secretary,  after  being  passed  upon  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  but  the  president  and  secretary- 
treasurer,  between  the  meetings  of  the  committee,  may  make 
payments  of  a  pressing  character.  The  secretary-treasurer 
shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  $100  per  annum  and  shall  file  bonds 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  of  not  less  than 
$1,000,  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  moneys  of  the  association 
which  may  be  in  his  possession. 
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Officers,  1859  to  J  900. 

i859. 

Meeting  for  Organisation  at  Kingston,  September  2fth. 

W.  Gillespy President.  George  Sheppard. .  "\ 

J.  G.  Brown 1st  Vice-Pres.  James  Seymour  ... 

Josiah  Blackburn. . .  .2nd  Vice-Pres.  James  Somerville. .  >  Executive  Com 

Thomas  Sellar Sec.-Treas.  Thomas  Mcintosh. 

D.  McDougall Hon.  Sec.  John  Jacques J 

i860. 

Second  Annual  Meeting  at  Toronto,  September  28th. 

W.  Gillespy President.  C.J.   Hynes 

D.  Wylie 1st  Vice-Pres.  A.  McLachlan   .. 

D.  McDougall 2nd  Vice-Pres.  James  Somerville. 

Thomas  Sellar Sec.-Treas.  Josiah  Blackburn. 

T.  E.  P.  Doyle Hon.  Sec.  W.  G.  Culloden.. 

1861. 

Third  Annual  Meeting  at  London,  in  September. 

W.  Gillespy President.  J.  G.  Brown -\ 

D.  McDougall 1st  Vice-Pres.  ~D.  Wylie I 

Rufus  Stephenson  . .  .2nd  Vice-Pres.  M.  Coldwell V  Executive  Com. 

Thomas  Sellar Secretary.  A.  McLachlan ....  I 

J.  E.  P.  Doyle Hon.  Sec.  J.  W.  McLean  ...  J 

1862. 

fourth  Annual  Meeting  at  Toronto,  September  23rd. 

D.  McDougall President.  W.  Gillespy "\ 

D.  Wylie 1st  Vice-Pres.  J.  Young I 

Thomas  White 2nd  Vice-Pres.  J.  A.  Campbell  . . .  \  Executive  Com. 

Thomas  Sellar Secretary.  W.  T.  Cox 

M.  Bowell Hon.  Sec.  R.  E.  O'Connor  ..) 

1863. 
Fifth  Annual  Meeting  at  Toronto,  November  20th. 

D.  Wylie President.  A.  McLachlan.. 

Thomas  White 1st  Vice-Pres.  James  Seymour. 

M.  Bowell 2nd  Vice-Pres.  W.Wallace ^Executive  Com. 

Thomas  Sellar Secretary.  George  McMullen 

J.  A.  Campbell Hon.  Sec.  W.  T.  Johnson . . . 

1864. 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting  at  Belleville,  November  24th. 

Thomas  White President.  D.  Wylie "\ 

M.  Bowell 1st  Vice-Pres.  T.  Messenger   .... 


Thomas  Sellar 2nd  Vice-Pres.         J.  Somerville V  Executive  Corn. 

J.  A.  Campbell Sec.-Treas.  A.  J.  Belch 

W.  T.  Cox Hon.  Sec.  J.  Laing J 


1865. 

Seventh  Annual  Meeting  at  Brockville,  September  6th. 

M.  Bowell President.  T.  White "\ 

Thomas  Sellar 1st  Vice-Pres.  D.  Wylie \ 

].  A.  Campbell 2nd  Vice-Pres.  John  Siddons J-  Executive  Com. 

W.  T.  Cox Sec.-Treas.  J.  Somerville 

W.  Buckingham Hon.  Sec.  W.  M.  Nicholson..  J 
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1866. 

JSigkth  Annual  Meeting  at  Montreal,  August  22nd. 

Thomas  Sellar President.  E.  Jackson ^ 

J.  A.  Campbell 1st Vice-Pres.  W.  M.Nicholson.. 

W.  T.  Cox 2nd  Vice-Pres.  A.  J.  Belch -  Executive  Com. 

W.  Buckingham  . . .  .Sec.-Treas.  C.  B.   Robinson... 

S.  I.  Jones . .  .Hon. -Sec.  R.  Romaine J 

1867. 
Ninth  Annual  Meeting  at  Goderich,  August  ?th. 

J.  A.  Campbell President.  W.  M.  Nicholson  . 

W.  T.  Cox 1st  Vice-Pres.  C.H.Hull 

Robert  Boyle 2nd  Vice-Pres.  J.  McLagan 

E.  Jackson Sec.-Treas.  J.  Hogg 

A.J.   Belch Assistant  Sec.  J.Cameron 

Essayist — John  King,  Berlin.  Poet — David  Wylie,  Brockville. 

1868. 
Tenth  Annual  Meeting  at  Collingtoood,  July  10th. 

Wm.  Buckingham. . .  President.  R.  Mathison "^ 

Robert   Boyle 1st  Vice-Pres.  A.  McLean 

W.  M.  Nicholson. ..  .2nd  Vice-Pres.  J.  K.  Mason .-Executive  Com. 

E.  Jackson Sec.-Treas.  J.  Cameron j 

H.  Hough Assistant  Sec.  C.  B.  Robinson. ..J 

1869. 
Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  at  Cobourg,  July  20th. 

D.  Wylie President.  R.  Mathison \ 

J.  Cameron  1st  Vice-Pres.  W.  Gillespy 

A.J.  Belch 2nd  Vice-Pres.         W.  Hal  ley V  Executive  Com. 

E.  Jackson Sec.-Treas.  W.  Buckingham  . . 

J.  Somerville Assistant  Sec.  J.  S.  Gurnett J 

1870. 
Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  at  Brantford,  July  19th. 
E.  Jackson President.  R.  Mathison 


James  Somerville.'. .  .1st  Vice-Pres.  W.  R.  Ciimie.... 

A.  McLean 2nd  Vice-Pres.  R.  Mathieson )-  Executive  Com. 

W.  Buckingham  ....Sec.-Treas.  J.  Parnell  

A.J.  Belch Assistant  Sec.  W.  Gillespy 


1871. 
Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  at  Toronto,  July  iSth. 
[ames  Somerville ....  President.  W.  Gillespy 


Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke.  .1st  Vice-Pres.  E.  Jackson 

E.  Miles 2nd  Vice-Pres.  A.  McLachlan }  Executive  Com. 

R.   Mathison Sec.-Treas.  M.  Bowel 

H.  Hough Assistant-Sec.  J.Smith., 


;;j 


1872. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  at  Bracebridgc,  July  10th. 

John  Cameron President.  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke^ 

J.   Innes 1st  Vice-Pres.  J.  Smith I 

W.  R.  Ciimie 2nd  Vice-Pres.  T.  Messenger .Executive  Com. 

H.  Hough Sec.  Treas.  W.  H.  Hacking.  . . 

J.  G.  Buchanan Assistant  Sec.  E.  Jackson J 
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1873- 
Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting  at  London,  September  24th. 


Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke.  .President. 

H.  Hough 1st  Vice.-Pres. 

A.   Mathieson 2nd  Vice-Pres. 

J.  G.  Buchanan    Sec.-Treas. 

John  McLean Assistant  Sec. 


James  Somerville  .  "\ 

E.  Jackson 

P.  Burke V  Executive  Com. 

John  Cameron. ... 
M.  Bowell,  M.P...J 


1874. 
Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  at  Toronto,  July  21st. 


H.  Hough President. 

A.  Mathieson    1st  Vice-Pres. 

John  Smith 2nd  Vice-Pres. 

J.  G.  Buchanan Sec.-Treas. 

John  McLean Assistant  Sec. 


W.  R.  Climie.., 

James  Innes 

John  Cameron . . 

E.  Jackson  

F.  J.  Gissing 


:;i 
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1875. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  at  Hamilton,  July  20th. 

E.  Jackson ^ 

A.  Matheson 


John  Cameron President. 

C.  D.  Barr 1st  Vice-Pres. 

D.  McCullough 2nd  Vice-Pres. 

J.  G.  Buchanan Sec.-Treas. 

John  McLean Assistant  Sec. 


[ames  Somerville  . 
W.  R.  Climie. 
Goldwin  Smith 


"; 
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1876. 


Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  at  Toronto,  June 30th. 


C.  D.  Barr President. 

D.  McCullough  ....  1st  Vice-Pres. 
J.  G.  Buchanan  ...  .2nd  Vice-Pres. 
W.  R.  Climie    Sec.-Treas. 

F.  J.  Gissing Assistant  Sec. 


H.  Hough... 
A.  Matheson. 
lames  Somerville.. 
E.  Jackson  .... 
James  Shannon 


; 
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1877. 


Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  at  Toronto,  August  ijth. 


Tames  Innes President. 

fames  Shannon 1st  Vice-Pres. 

A.  Matheson 2/4  Vice-Pres. 

W.  R.  Climie Svu-Treas. 

F.  J .  Gissing Assistant  Sec. 


H.  Hough 1 

John  Cameron .... 

J.  B.  Trayes ,-  Executive  Com 

}.  Somerville  . 
E.  Jackson  . . . 


1 


1878. 


Twentieth  Annual  Meeeting  at  Guelph,  July  Qth. 


James  Shannon President.  H.  Hough... 

Goldwin  Smith 1st  Vice-Pres.  N.  King 

1.  B.  Trayes 2nd  Vice-Pres.  A.  Matheson. 

W.  R.  Climie Sec.-Treas.  E.  Jackson  . . 

C.  B.  Robinson Assistant  Sec.  C.  D.  Barr... 

James  Innes. 
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1879- 

Twenty-first  Annual  Meeting  at  Kingston,  July  22nd. 

C.  D.  Barr .. 

II.  Hough. 
E.  Jackson 
J. unes  Innes 


A.  Matheson President. 

J.  B.  Trayes 1st  Vice-Pres. 

E.  J.  B.  Pense 2nd  Vice-Pres 

W.  R     Climie Sec.-Treas. 

Get  rge  Tye Assistant  Sec. 


C.  B.   Robinson. . . 
James  Shannon  . .. 


Executive  Com 
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1880. 

Twenty-second  Annual  Meeting  at  Toronto,  August  5th. 


B.  Trayes President. 

.  J .  B.  Pense 1st  Vice-  Pres. 

1  Jeorge  Tye ,  .2nd  Vice- Pres. 

W.   R.  Climie Sec.-Treas. 

A.  J.  Matheson Assistant  Sec. 


C.  D.  Barr 

H.  Hough 

E.  Jackson 

James  Innes - 

C.  B.  Robinson.  . . 
James  Somerville . . 
A.  Matheson 


Executive  Com. 


1881. 
Twenty-third  Annual  Meeting  at  Port  Hope,  August  2nd. 


E.  J.  B.   Pense President. 

George  Tye 1st  Vice- Pres. 

A.   Blue 2nd  Vice- Pres. 

W.  R.  Climie Sec.-Treas. 

A.   J.  Matheson Assistant  Sec. 


C.  D.  Barr 

D.  Hough 

E.  Jackson 

James  Innes 

C.  B.  Robinson  .  . . 
James  Somerville. . 
J.  B.  Trayes 
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1882. 
Twenty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  at  Toronto,  August  22nd 

C.  D.  Barr 
H.  Hough 
E.  Jackson 


George  Tye President. 

C.  B.   Robinson  ...  .1st  Vice- Pres. 

G.  R.  Pattullo 2nd  Vice-Pies 

W.  R.  Climie Sec.-Treas. 

J.  B.  Trayes Assistant  Sec. 


James  Innes  . . . . 
H.  Smallpiece  . . . 

W.  Watt 

E.  J.  B.  Pense  .., 


Executive  Com. 


1883. 
Twenty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  at  Montreal,  August  7th. 


C.  B.  Robinson President. 

G.  R.  Pattullo 1st  Vice-Pres. 

J.  A.  Davidson 2nd  Vice-Pres. 

W.  R.  Climie Sec.-Treas. 

1.  B.  Trayes Assistant  Sec. 


George  Tye \ 

E.  J.  B.  Pense  

C.  D.  Barr 

H.  Hough v  Executive  Com. 

W.  Watt ' 

H.  E.  Smallpiece.. 
James  Somerville.. 


1884. 
Twenty-sixth  Annual  Meeting  at  Toronto,  August  1st. 


G.  R.  Pattullo President. 

J.  A.  Davidson 1st.  Vice  Pres. 

W.  Watt 2nd  Vice-  Pres. 

W.  R.  Climie Sec.-Treas. 

J.  B.  Trayes Assistant  Sec. 


George  Tye 

E.  J.  B.  Pense  .... 

C.  D.  Barr 

H.  Hough    

H.  E.  Smallpiece. . 
James  Somerville. . 
C.  B.  Robinson  . . . 

1885. 
Twenty- seventh  Annual  Meeting  at  Toronto,  August  4th. 


y  Executive  Com. 


y.  A.  Davidson President. 

William  Watt,  jr 1st  Vice-Pres. 

H.  E.  Smallpiece  . .  .  .2nd  Vice-Pres. 

W.  R.  Climie   Sec.-Treas. 

J.  B.  Trayes Assistant  Sec. 


George  Tve 

E.  J.  B.  Pense  ... 

C.   D.   Barr 

H.  Hough 

Jamt_i  Somerville. 
C.  B.  Robinson  . . . 
G.  R,  Pattullo  ... 


Executive  Com. 
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i886. 


Ttmimlj   iij,frrrr  Annual  Meeting  at  Toronto,  August  ft* 

E.  E.  Sheppard. 

H.P.  Moore 

W.  R.  Davis 


William  Watt,  jr President. 

J.J.  Crabbe 1st  Vice-Pres. 

A.  Pattullo 2nd  Vice-Pres 

W.  R.  Climie Sec.-Treas. 

J.  B.  Trayes Assistant  Sec. 


C.  D.  Barr 

H.  Hough 

J.  A.  Davidson . . 


Executive  Com. 


1887. 


Twenty-ninth  Annual  Meeting  at  Toronto,  August  and 

John  Cameron 

H.  P.  Moore 

H.  Hough 

C.  B.  Robinson  . . . 
Rov  V.  Somerville. 
William  Watt,  jr.. 

1888. 


J.J.  Crabbe President. 

A.  Pattullo    1st  Vice  Pres. 

E.  H.Dewart,  D.D..  2nd  Vice-Pres 

W.  R.  Climie   Sec.-Treas. 

J.  B.  Trayes Assistant  Sec. 
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Thirtieth  Annual  Meeting  at  Toronto,  July  31st. 

Also  first  Winter  Session  at  Toronto,  February  22nd,  i88g. 


E.  H.  Dewart,  D.D.  .President. 
D.  Creighton.M.P.P.ist  Vice-Pres. 
Roy  V.  Somerville  .  .2nd  Vice-Pres. 

W.  R.  Climie Sec.-Treas. 

J.  B.  Trayes Assistant  Sec. 


H.  P.  Moore 

A.  Pattullo 

Lyman  J.  Jackson. 

J.  S.  Brierley 

J.  B.  MacLean  . . . 

J.  C.  Jamieson 

J.  J.  Crabbe 


-  Executive  Com. 


1889. 

Tliirty-first  Annual  Meeting  at  Toronto,  July  iSth. 
Second  Winter  Session  at  Toronto,  February  14th,  iSqo. 


Roy  V.  Somerville  ..President. 

Andrew  Pattullo 1st  Vice-Pres. 

H.   P.Moore    2nd  Vice-Pres. 

W.  R.  Climie   Sec.-Treas. 

J.  B.  Trayes Assistant  Sec. 


H.  Hough 

D.  Creighton. . . , 
L.  G.  Jackson  .. 
J.  A.  Davidson. 
J.  S.  Brierlev  . . 

E.  H.  Dewart  . 


Executive  Com. 


•  This  was  a  purely  business  meeting,  and  all  papers  were  deferred  until  the  winter 
session,  held  February  14th,  1890,  thus  making  the  winter  session  so  important  that, 
after  the  next  year,  no  further  summer  sessions  were  held. 

1890-91. 

Tltirty- second  Annual  Meeting  at  Toronto,  August  5th. 
Thirty-third  Annual  Meeting  at  Toronto,  February  13th. 

Andrew  Pattullo*  . .  .President. 

H.  P.  Moore 1st  Vice-Pres. 

J.  C.  Jamieson 2nd  Vice-Pres. 

J.  B.  MacLean Sec.-Treas. 

J.  S.  Brierley    Assistant  Sec 


J.  B.  Trayes ' 

T.  H.  Preston  . . . 
W.  R.  Climie  .... 

A.  F.  Pirie 

Roy  V.  Somerville.. 


Executive  Com. 


*  These  persons  held  office  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

1892. 
Thirty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  at  Ottawa,  March  3rd  and  4th. 


H.  P.  Moore President. 

A.  F.  Pirie 1st  Vice-Pres. 

P.  D.  Ross 2nd  Vice-Pres. 

].  E.  Atkinson Sec.-Treas. 

T.  S.  Brierley Assistant  Sec. 


L.  W.  Shannon. 

T.  H.   Preston 

Robt.  Holmes  . . 
L.  G.  Jackson. . . 
R.  L.  Mortimer. 
Andrew  Pattullo  .  ,4 


Executive  Com. 
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Thirty  fifth  Annual  Meeting  at  Toronto,  February  Qth  and  loth. 


A.  F.  Pirie President. 

P.  D.  Ross ist  Vice-Pres. 

T.  H.  Preston 2nd  Vice-Pres. 

J.  E.  Atkinson Sec.-Treas. 

].  B.  MacLean  ....Assistant-Sec. 


J.  S.  Brierley. . . . 
Andrew  Pattullo. 
A.  R.  Fawcett. . . 
L.  G.  Jackson. . .. 

R.  Holmes 

H.  P.  Moore 


Executive  Com. 


1894. 
Thirty-sixth  Annual  Meeting  at  Toronto,  February  qth. 


T.  H.  Preston President. 

L.  W.  Shannon ist  Vice-Pres. 

J.  S.  Brierley 2nd  Vice-Pres. 

J.  B.  MacLean  ....Sec.-Treas. 
H.  B.  Donly Assistant  Sec. 


J.  S.  Willison . . . . 

R.  Holmes 

C.  W.  Young. 
W.  S.  Dingman. . 
Andrew  Laidlaw. , 
A.  F.  Pirie 


Executive  Coin. 


1895. 
Thirty-seventh  Annual  Meeting  at  Toronto,  January  jist. 


L.  W.  Shannon President. 

].  S.  Brierley ist  Vice-Pres. 

J.  B.  MacLean 2nd  Vice-Pres. 

John  A.  Cooper. . .  .Sec.-Treas. 
J.  E.  Atkinson Assistant  Sec. 


C.  W.  Young  . . 
J.  S.  Willison.. 
W.  S.  Dingman 
S.  Stephenson . . 

A.  Laidlaw 

T.  H.  Preston.. 


Executive  Com. 


1896. 
Thirty-eighth  Annual  Meeting  at  Toronto,  February  6th  and  7th. 


J.  S.  Brierley President. 

J.  B.  MacLean ist  Vice-Pres. 

Robert  Holmes 2nd  Vice-Pres. 

John  A.  Cooper Sec.-Treas. 

J.  E.  Atkinson Assistant  Sec. 


W.  Ireland: \ 

D.  McGillicuddy.. 

W.  S.   Dingman. .  I 

A.G.F  Macdonald  f   Executive  Com- 

R.  S.  Mortimer. . .  I 

L.  W.  Shannon.. J 


1897. 


Thirty-ninth  Annual  Meeting  at  Toronto,  February  4th  and  5th. 


J.  B.  MacLean  . 
Robert  Holmes. 
W.  S.  Dingman. 
John  A.  Cooper 


,  .President. 
,  .ist  Vice-Pres. 
.  .2nd  Vice-Pres. 
.Sec.-Treas. 


A.H.U.  Colquhoun. Assistant  Sec. 


T.  S.  Willison.... 

W.  Ireland 

Jos.  T.  Clark 

D.  McGillicuddy  . 
A.G.F.  Macdonald 
J.  S.  Brierley 


Executive  Com. 


1898 
Fortieth  Annual  Meeting  at  Ottawa,  March  10th  and  nth. 


Robert  Holmes President. 

W.  S  Dingman ist  Vic-Pres. 

J.  S.  Willison 2nd  Vice-Pres. 


John  A.  Cooper. . 
C.  A.  Matthews. , 


.Sec.-Treas. 
.Assistant  Sec. 


J.  T.  Clark 

L.  J.  Tarte 

W.  Ireland 

D.  McGillicuddy. 
A  G.F.  Macdonald 
J.  B.  MacLean. . . 
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1 899 

Forty-first  Annual  Meeting  at  Toronto,  February  2nd  and  3rd. 

W.  S.  Dingman ....  President.  L.  J.  Tarte  .... 

J.  S.  Willison 1st  Vice-Pres.  W.  Ireland 

A.  G.F.  Macdonald.and  Vice-Pres.  J   T^  Clark  .       . . 

John  A.  Cooper Sec.-Treas.  D.  McGilhcuddy.. 

C.  A.  Matthews Assistant  Sec.  J.  F.  MacKay  — 

Robert  Holmes. . . 

1900. 
Forty -second  Annual  Meeting  at  Toronto,  February  1st  and  2nd. 

].  S.  Willison President.  A  McNee 

A.G.  F.  Macdonald.ist  Vice-Pres.  J.  T.  Clark 

D    McGiUicuddy. .  .|nd  Vice-Pres.  A. H  U.Colquhoun  , 

John  A.  Cooper Sec.-Treas.  H.J.  Pettypiece. 

A.  W.  Law Assistant  Sec.  L.  J.  Tarte 

W.  S.  Dingman. .. 


m. 
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MEMBERSHIP   ROLL 

OF   THE 

CANADIAN  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

1 90 1 . 


(The  number  opposite  each  name  is  that  of  the  member's  Railway 
Privilege  Certificate.       These  are  issued  in  the  order  of  application.) 


1 56  Abraham,  C.   A Evening  Star Toronto 

. .  .   Allen,  W.   H Herald Carleton  Place 

1 54  Atkinson,    J.    E Evening  Star Toronto 

166  Auld,  John  A.,  M.P.P.Echo Amherstburg 

63  Bengough,  J.  W Journalist Toronto 

109  Bennett,  Geo.  J Telegram Toronto 

1 13  Biggar,   E.  B Journal  of  Fabrics  ....  Toronto 

185  Blacklock,  Thos.  H. .   Herald Dundalk 

16  Blackstone,    H.  T Times Orillia 

. .  .    Booth,  Evangeline  ....  War  Cry Toronto 

140  Bowell,  Chas.   J Intelligencer Belleville 

. .  .   Boyle,    P Irish  Canadian Toronto 

131  Bradwin,   A.   E Standard Blyth 

. .  .   Brierley,  Jas.   S Herald Montreal 

15   Briggs,  Rev.  W.,  D.D.Christian  Guardian  ..  ..Toronto 

1 18  Bryan,  Claude Journalist Toronto 

49  Burk,  D.  F Herald . . . , Port  Arthur 

40  Burrows,  Acton Rail'y  &  Ship'g  World. Toronto 

.  . .    Cameron,  John Advertiser London 

78  Campbell,  E.  C Advocate Cayuga 

66  Campbell,  W.  B Bulletin Toronto 

132  Campbell,  A.  C Hansard Ottawa 

142  Carman,  F.  A Guardian Toronto 

22  Carman,  T.  S Ontario  (Daily) Belleville 

. .  .   Cassidy,  J.  J Can.  Manufacturer Toronto 

. .  .   Champion,  Thos Journalist Toronto 

184  Clark,  J.  T Evening  Star Toronto 

61   Clark,   Chas Review Kincardine 
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23  Cliff,  W.  W Central  Canadian Carleton  Place 

28  Colquhoun,  A.  H.  U .. MacLean  Trade  J' n' Is. Toronto 

85  Copland,  John  A Tribune Harriston 

92  Cook,  Fred Journalist Ottawa 

141  Caskey,  Andrew Review Madoc 

172  Cooper,  John  A Canadian  Magazine. .  .Toronto 

1 50  Courtice,  Rev.  A.  C  . .  .  Guardian Toronto 

73  Cowsert,  Vernon  H  . .  .  Mirror Belleville 

152  Craig,  Arthur Glengarrian   Alexandria 

130  Craig,  W.  J Bee  Journal Brantford 

42  Crews,  A.  C Epworth  Era Toronto 

122  Cromarty,  R.  R Canadian  Law  Journal. Toronto 

43  Dale,   James Guardian Toronto 

84  Davis,  W.  R Advocate Mitchell 

1 48  Denholm,  Andrew ....  News Blenheim 

165  Dickinson,  James World Windsor 

1 26  Dingman,  W.  S Herald Stratford 

1 28  Dingman,   L.  H Journal St.  Thomas 

1 16  Dobbin,  F.  H Review Peterboro' 

81   Donly,   Hal.   B Reformer Simcoe 

95  Dyas,  W.  J Canadian  Druggist ....  Toronto 

14  Eedy,  John  W Times St.  Thomas 

1 3  Elliott,  R Chronicle I ngersoll 

12  Elliot,   Fred.   B Sun Cobden 

103  Elliott,  H.  B Times Wingham 

184  Ellis,  Hon.  John  V  ...Globe St.  John,  N.  B. 

1 27  Fisher,  James Herald Stratford 

143  Forster,  A.  S Star Oakville 

146  Fox,  F.  J Verney's  Monthly  ....  Toronto 

58  Fraser,  R.  D Teachers'  Monthly Toronto 

123  Fraser,  Jennie   W King's  Own Toronto 

60  Fullerton,  A.  W Ladies'  Magazine Toronto 

54  Gagnier,  H Tobacco  Journal Toronto 

35  Galbraith,  F.  W Mercury Guelph 

32  Gardiner,  H.  F Times Hamilton 

1 73  Gibbens,  W Standard Cornwall 

65  Gibbard,  G.  E Pharmaceutical  Journ'l. Toronto 

1 79  Gilbert,  George  Bulletin    Toronto 

79  Given,   W.  S Reporter Millbrook 

64  Goodspeed,  S Canadian  Baptist Toronto 
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..  .   Graham,  G.  P..M.P.P.  Recorder Brockville 

37  Greenwood,  Thos.  C  . .  News Toronto 

24  Gummer,  H Herald Guelph 

53  Hagey,  Jacob Gospel  Banner Berlin 

. .  .    Hall,  Theo Advance Wingham 

52  Hallman,   H.  S Gospel    Banner Berlin 

. .  .    Harper,  J Echo Sundridge 

129  Hawke,  J.  T Transcript Moncton,   N.B. 

1 78  Haycraft,  Lizzie Statesman    Bowmanville 

170  Holmes,  R.,   M.P New  Era Clinton 

1 17  Hogg,    W.   A Enterprise  Messenger. .  Collingwood 

98  Hope,  W.  B Welcome  Visitor Toronto 

. .  .   Horton,  Albert Hansard Ottawa 

77  Howard,  John  C Star Hastings 

138  Ireland,  W North  Star Parry  Sound 

39  Jackson,  E. . .  . Era Newmarket 

38  Jackson,  L.  G Era Newmarket 

177  James,  M.  A Statesman    Bowmanville 

7  Keller,  W.    H Journal Uxbridge 

44  King,  W.  L.   M Labour  G&tette Ottawa 

62  Lambert  J.  A Representative Mount  Forest 

1 1 5  Lane,    Byron Press Winchester 

90  Lapp,  C.  A Ensign Brighton 

31   Law.  A.  W Monetary  Times Toronto 

182  Lewis,  John  . Globe   Toronto 

69  Liddell,  John Times North  Bay 

.  .  .   Little,  James    H Advertiser Owen  Sound 

46  Long,  Chas.  T Central  Press Toronto 

96  Maclean,  Wm.  D Expositor Seaforth 

1 5 1   Matthews,  C.  A Globe Toronto 

27   Matthews,  W.  C Dun's  Bulletin Toronto 

59  Macdonald,  A.  G.  F . .  News Alexandria 

162  Macdonald,  A.  L News Alexandria 

97  Macdonald,  J.  A Westminster Toronto 

1 59  Maclean,  W.  F. ,  M.  P . .  World Toronto 

108  Martin,  W.  T Gazette Montreal 

.  . .    Miln,  W.  H Cycling Toronto 

105  Mitchell,  John Post Hanover 

56  Morgan,   L.  G Maple  Leaf Port  Dover 

4  Mortimer,   C.  H Can.  Electrical  News  . .  Toronto 
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5   Mortimer,  J.  B Can.  Arch,  and  Builder. Toronto 

8  Mortimer,  R.  L Free  Press    Shelburne 

76  Moore,  H.  P Free  Press Acton 

161  Munro,  T.  W News Alexandria 

19  MacLean,  J.  B MacLean  Trade  J' rnls. Montreal 

2  McAinsh,  D.  T Westminster Toronto 

99  MacBeth,  Malcolm  ....  Sun Milverton 

7 1  McEwan,  W.   P Gazette Almonte 

100  McGillicuddy,    D Signal Goderich 

125  McGuire,  B Banner Orangeville 

107  McGuire,  W.  M Liberal Tilsonburg 

34  Mcintosh,  J.   Innes .  .  .  Mercury Guelph 

. .  .    McKay,  John  F Sentinel- Review Woodstock 

87  McKay,  K.  W Municipal  World St.  Thomas 

. .  .   McKitrick,  A.    D Banner Orangeville 

70  McLeod,  James Gazette   Almonte 

. .  .    McMahon,  T.  F Liberal Richmond  Hill 

93  McNamara,  F.   R Mail  and  Empire Toronto 

18  McNaught,  W.    K Trader Toronto 

1 69  McNee,   A Record Windsor 

153  Nesbitt,  W.  Beattie  . .  .Can.  Photo.  Journal.  .  .Toronto 
. .  .    Nichol,  W.  C Province Vancouver 

1 1 2  O' Beirne,  W.  M Beacon Stratford 

171   Orr,  J.  R Review Madoc 

. .  .   Paul,  D.  M Advance Thessalon 

74  Panton,  Wm Champion Milton 

41   Patterson,   J.  H.  L  . .  .  .  Type  and  Press Toronto 

...   Pattullo,  A.,   M. P.P.  .  .Sentinel-Review Woodstock 

72  Pense,   E.  J.  B Whig Kingston 

167  Pettypiece, H. J., M. P.P. Free  Press Forest 

68  Phelps,  Norman Times North  Bay 

91   Phillips,  John  A Cor.  Montreal  Gazette. Ottawa 

26  Pirie,  A.  F Banner Dundas 

137  Preston,  T.  H.,M. P. P. Expositor   Brantford 

33  Price,  D.  H Express Aylmer 

. .  .    Ramage,   Chas Review Durham 

20  Reid,  J.  D Arrow Burk's  Falls 

104  Rittinger,  J .  A Ontario  Glocke Walkerton 

. .  .    Roberts,  G.  R Canadian  Baptist Toronto 

1    Robertson,  J.  Ross Telegram    Toronto 
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. .  .    Robertson,  Chas Business Toronto 

. .  .    Robertson,  J.    S Business Toronto 

25   Robertson,  Chas.  N.  . .  Journal Ottawa 

...    Robinson,  C.  Blackett  Dominion  Presbyterian. Ottawa 

1 10  Robinson,  John  R Telegram Toronto 

147  Rose,  Daniel Craftsman Toronto 

86  Ross,  P.  D Evening  Journal Ottawa 

155  Rowlett,  F.  Albany    . .  News Toronto 

168  Rutherford,  James  H  . .  Times Owen  Sound 

89  Rutledge,   C.  W Standard Markdale 

75  Sanders,    C.   H Advocate Exeter 

176  Sand  well,  Bernard  K  . .  Morning  Post Hamilton 

101   Sawle,  Geo Star St.  Catharines 

1 58  Scott,  H.  S Globe Toronto 

1 14  Scroggie,    G.  E News   Toronto 

124  Sears,  Thos.  H Telegraph Welland 

135  Seiveright,  F.  W Enterprise Huntsville 

106  Shoemaker,  A.  H Implement  Trade Toronto 

50  Smallfield,  W.  E Mercury   Renfrew 

160  Smallpiece,  H.  E World Toronto 

17  Smith,  R.  Wilson Insurance  Chronicle.  . .  Montreal 

. .  .    Smith,  F.  D  L World Toronto 

. .  .   Snell,  Rendol Herald Marmora 

145  Smith,  W.  L Economist Shelburne 

1 1   Somers,  G.  T World Beeton 

5  5  Spence,  F.  S Campfire Toronto 

1 1 1  Steele,  W.  H.  . , Watchman Arnprior 

. .  .   Stephenson,  S Planet Chatham 

1 34  Sylvester,  Dr.  Geo.  P . .  Lancet Toronto 

. .  .  Tarte,  L.  J La  Patrie Montreal 

88  Taylor,  W.  J Herald Montreal 

2 1  Taylor,  D .  B News Tweed 

83  Templeton,  Wm Beaver Napanee 

. .  .  Thompson,  J.  H Post Thorold 

30  Trout,    E Monetary  Times Toronto 

6  Van  Vleet,  P.  G  Implement  Trade Toronto 

. .  .   Vosper,  J.  T Herald Campbellford 

. .  .    Waldron,  Gordon Weekly  Sun Toronto 

5  1   Walker,   Jas.  M Courier Perth 

. .  .    Wallis.  A.  F Mail  and  Empire Toronto 
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36  Warren,  R.  D Herald Georgetown 

45  Waters,  J.  M Can.  College  Mis' nary. Toronto 

48  Weld,  John Farmers'  Advocate  . .  .  London 

47  Weld,  Mary Farmers'  Advocate .  .  .  London 

67  White,  Smeaton Gazette Montreal 

1 57  Whalley,  Thos.  W Enterprise Arthur 

149  Willison,  J.  S Globe Toronto 

174  Wilson,  C.  A North-Ender Toronto 

120  Wilson,  F.  W Guide Port  Hope 

80  Wilson,  F.  W Advertiser Petrolea 

119  Wilson,  George Guide Port  Hope 

82  Wilson,  Geo.   H Post Lindsay 

136  Wilson,  S.   Frank  Truth Toronto 

181  Wilson,  F.  Page Monetary  Times Toronto 

10  Williams,  D Bulletin Collingwood 

29  Wing,  M.   L Evangelimsbote Berlin 

163  Withrow,  Rev.  W.  H.  .Methodist  Magazine  .   Toronto 

164  Withrow,  Florence..  ..Methodist  Magazine  ..Toronto 

1 80  Wood,  Alfred Evening  Telegram Toronto 

139  Wrigley,  George Citizen  and  Country  . .  Toronto 

57  Young,  C.  W Freeholder Cornwall 

. .  .   Young,  George Courier Trenton 

144  Young,  J.  A Record Thamesford 

1 2 1  Young,  E.   R.yerson  . .  .  Guardian Toronto 

175  Young,  Wm.  J Mercury   Rodney 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


Barr,  C.  D.,  Lindsay. 
Bell,  J.  J.,  Toronto. 
Blue,  A.,  Ottawa. 
Bowell,  Sir  Mackenzie. 
Boyle,  Robert,  Picton. 
Buckingham,    Wm.,   Stratford. 
Cameron,  Lud.  K.,  Toronto. 
Clark,  Rev.  W.  F.,  Guelph. 
Clark,  Dr.  D.,  Toronto. 
Crabbe,  J.  J.,  Toronto. 
Creighton,  David,  Toronto. 
Davidson,  J.  A.,  Guelph. 
Dewart.  E.  H.,  D.D  ,  Toronto. 
Gwatkin,  R.  L.,  Toronto. 
Higgins,  W.  H.,  Whitby. 
Hilliard,  Thos.,  Waterloo. 
Hough,  H.,  Toronto. 
Houston,  William,  Toronto. 
Innes,  James,  Guelph. 
Johnston,  J.  T.,  Toronto. 


King,  John,  K.C.,  Toronto. 
London,  J.  W.,  Belleville. 
Matheson,    Lieut.  -  Col.    A.    J. 

Perth. 
Mathison,  R..  Belleville. 
Motz,  John,  Berlin. 
Nicholls,  Frederick,  Toronto. 
Patterson,  R.  L.,  Toronto. 
Pattullo,  G.  R.,  Woodstock. 
Russell,  S.,  M.P.P.,  Deseronto. 
Scott,  W.C.,  Napanee. 
Shannon,  J.,  Kingston. 
Shannon,  L.  W.,  Kingston. 
Somerville,  J.,   M.P.,  Dundas. 
Smith,  John,  Guelph. 
Smith,  Prof.  Goldwin,  Toronto. 
Somerville,  R.V.,  London,  Eng, 
Watt,  W.,  jr.,  Brantford. 
Way,  B.,  Hamilton. 
Young,  Hon.  James,  Gait. 
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